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THE HISTORY OF THE SCHELDT (continued) 


THE troubles caused by the political-religious reforms of 
Joseph II., followed first by the revolution of Brabant and then 
by the French invasion, paralysed the efforts of the Belgians to 
obtain the freedom of the Scheldt. In spite of incalculable evils, 
crushing requisitions, and a reign of terror, the French conquest 
had at least the advantage of giving to Belgium the free disposi- 
tion of her ways of communication. The treaty signed at The 
Hague, on May 16th, 1795, between the French and Batavian 
Republics obliged the Dutch to abandon all the conquests they 
had made at the expense of the Spanish Netherlands, and in 
Article 10 stipulated that “the navigation of the Rhine, of the 
Meuse, of the Scheldt, of the Hondt and all their branches down 
to the sea shall be free to the two nations, French and Batavian, 
and that French and Dutch ships shall be indifferently received 
on the same conditions.” The same treatment was accorded to 
all friendly nations. Unfortunately, though the Scheldt became 
free, Belgium, incorporated with the French Republic, had ceased 
to be so. Dragged into all the Napoleonic Wars, she got very 
little profit from the enfranchisement of her great river. It was 
only during the short interval that followed the signature of the 
peace of Amiens that Antwerp was able to revive her activity. 
In 1802, 969 ships, making a tonnage of 39,817 tons, entered the 
port that had been so long closed. The customs receipts rose 
with prodigious rapidity. In 1803 they were 6,088,770 francs ; 
in 1804, 8,237,078 frances; and, in 1805, 16,062,403 francs. 
Chambers of commerce were reorganised and multiplied by a 
decree of 3rd Nivése in the year of the Republic XI. Besides 
this, great works began at Antwerp, where two magnificent docks 
were constructed in hewn stone, one of them able to hold twelve 
and the other forty warships. 

No. 17,.—Vou. v. 
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This prosperity was only ephemeral. The renewal of war, 
the ruin of the French naval forces at Trafalgar and the famous 
decree of November 21st, 1806, establishing the Continental 
blockade and forbidding all trade between the British Isles and 
the countries under the influence of the French Empire, took 
from the Belgians all hope of regaining their maritime trade. 
Antwerp, transformed into a war port, was watched by the 
English fleet cruising off the mouths of the Scheldt, and, until 
the fall of Napoleon, only knew the sterile activity given by the 
establishment of military dockyards. 

The entrance of the Allies into Belgium was hailed by the 
Antwerpians with incredible delight. Their hopes were not dis- 
appointed, the second paragraph of Article 3 of the Secret Treaty 
of Paris (May 30th, 1814), which, decided the annexation of 
Belgium to Holland, stipulated the principle of the free naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt; and the Congress of Vienna caused regula- 
tions to be made by the special commission on international rivers 
(and annexed to the general settlement concerning the navigation 
of international rivers) specially for the navigation on the Neckar, 
the Mein, the Moselle, the Meuse and the Scheldt. Article 117 
of the General Act of Vienna declared that these two arrange- 
ments had the same force and value as if they had been textually 
inserted in the treaty. 

The trade of Antwerp immediately began with new splendour, 
and in 1815 alone three thousand ships entered the harbour. But 
the jealousy of Amsterdam merchants was still awake ; the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands wished to benefit the traders of the 
North at the expense of the manufacturers of the South, and by 
lowering tariffs opened national markets to foreign trade. These 
unfortunate measures provoked a sharp crisis, as the importation 
of foreign goods did not profit the trade of Antwerp, but was 
carried on through the Dutch ports, which were better equipped. 
Thus the Scheldt was only used by 999 ships in 1817 and 585 in 
1818. This decadence was due to artificial reasons and did not 
last. The Scheldt was free, and was not long in feeling the happy 
effects of this freedom. Until the end of the Dutch régime the 
prosperity of Antwerp trade grew steadily, and, following the 
trend of affairs, the most important firms of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam established branches at Antwerp, some of them even 
transferring the main offices of their establishment. 


The revolution of 1830, which violently separated Holland and 
Belgium, again brought up the question of the Scheldt. At the 
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beginnng of the trouble King William had sent strong naval forces 
to Antwerp, and the bombardment of October 27th, 1830, con- 
centrating the fire of both the fleet and the citadel on the ware- 
houses and principal commercial establishments, was intended 
quite as much to destroy the rival of Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
as to prevent the Belgian volunteers from taking possession of 
the town. The Scheldt was strictly blockaded, and, on November 
21st, 1830, when the Provisional Government of Belgium gave its 
consent to the suspension of hostilities proposed by the Conference 
of London, it was clearly understood that this consent was con- 
ditional on perfect reciprocity on the part of Holland, by sea and 
land, “including the raising of the blockade of ports and rivers.” 
King William consented to raise the blockade of Ostend and the 
coast, but kept the Scheldt closed on the excuse that this was a 
right which Holland had enjoyed previously, even in peace time. 
Belgium hastened to protest, and would not transform the sus- 
pension of hostilities into a regular armistice except on condition 
that the navigation of the Scheldt should be entirely free. 

In the same way, when, in a protocol of December 20th, 1830, 
the Conference proclaimed, in principle, the separation of Belgium 
and Holland, and invited the Belgian Provisional Government to 
send commissaries to London, the president and members of the 
Diplomatic Committee of the National Congress declared that the 
freedom of the Scheldt was one of the necessary conditions 
required by Belgium to make her an independent State. The 
Netherlands Government steadily refused to raise the blockade of 
the Scheldt ; but the Belgian Provisional Government had a pledge 
on the other side, and, in spite of the armistice, continued to invest 
Maestricht, the only point in Limburg where the Dutch had 
succeeded in keeping a footing. In order to put an end to this 
state of affairs, which compromised their efforts, the Conference 
of London took energetic measures, and while the Belgians raised 
the siege of Maestricht King William, still protesting against the 
violence done to him, was obliged, on January 20th, 1831, to open 
the Scheldt without establishing any ‘Tight of tolls or of search. 

The liberation of the Scheldt was confirmed on June 26th by 
Article VII of the preliminaries known under the name of the 
Treaty of the XVIII Articles, which referred to the arrangements 
made in the general Act of the Vienna Congress relating to the 
free navigation of international rivers. This same article pro- 
vided for separate negotiation to assure to Belgium participation 
in the navigation of the Rhine by interior waterways between 
the Scheldt and the Rhine as well as dealing with the use of the 
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Ghent-Terneuzen and Zuid-Willems-Waart canals. The Belgian 
National Congress adhered, on July 9th, 1831, by 126 votes to 70, 
to the draft of the treaty. Holland, however, refused her consent. 

Less than a month later, on August 2nd, King William, who 
had reorganised his army and incorporated in it many German 
and Swiss mercenaries, violated the armistice and invaded 
Belgium. The latter, surprised in the middle of her military 
reorganisation, enfeebled by Orangist conspiracies and over- 
confident from her successes of the previous September, opposed 
an honourable resistance ; but, after ten days, the little Belgian 
Army was surrounded at Louvain, and would have been reduced 
to impotence but for French intervention accompanied by a naval 
demonstration on the part of England. 

The results of this disastrous campaign were most prejudicial 
to the economic and political interests of Belgium. Not only 
did the Belgians have to renounce all hope of seeing their former 
provinces of Limburg and Luxemburg returned in: their entirety, 
but they also suffered in the division of the debt of the old 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. As for the Scheldt, the Conference, 
having heard both sides, drew up a project of a treaty containing, 
in XXIV articles, the “final and irrevocable” decisions of the 
five Powers who, furthermore, took on themselves to see to their 
execution. The Belgian chambers authorised the Government to 
accept the project of the treaty, which was signed by the Belgian 
plenipotentiaries and the plenipotentiaries of the five Powers on 
November 15th, 1831, in spite of the continued opposition of the 
Cabinet of The Hague. 

Article IX of the Treaty of the XXIV Articles regulating the 
question of the Scheldt recalled the dispositions of the General Act 
of Vienna, and entrusted the supervision of pilotage, buoying, and 
conservation toa mixed commission. Moderate pilotage dues were 
to be fixed by agreement. As the adhesion of Holland seemed 
likely to be delayed, Article IX stipulated that, in the meantime, 
navigation should be free to both countries, and the tariffs and 
other details should be similar to those provided by the Treaty 
of Mayence, March 31st, 1831, for the free navigation of the 
Rhine. Holland did everything in her power to avoid adhering 
to the XXIV articles. She refused to evacuate the citadel of 
Antwerp and kept the commercial metropolis of Belgium under 
her guns until the British laid an embargo on Dutch ships and 
blockaded the Dutch coast, while the French sent an army to 


besiege the fortress, which was energetically defended by the old 
General Chassé, 
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As far as the Scheldt was concerned, the Dutch Government 
was as determined as it had been over territorial questions. On 
December 14th, 1831, it stated that “by the separation of 
Belgium and Holland Article XIV of the Treaty of Munster 
comes into force again.” But such pretensions were no longer 
compatible with the spirit of economic liberalism which had arisen 
in all European countries. It would be tiresome to relate all the 
notes and counter-projects in which Holland tried to maintain 
her ancient privileges; but at last, while still refusing her 
adhesion to the XXIV articles and abandoning none of the prin- 
ciples to which she was so attached, she consented, on May 21st, 
1833, to sign a preliminary arrangement which left the navigation 
of the Scheldt entirely free. But this modus vivendi had only a 
temporary character, and it was highly important for the security 
of the trade of Antwerp to arrive as soon as possible at a definite 
arrangement. Pourparlers went on from 1833 to 1839, and it 
appeared, after a time, that Holland was prepared to give way 
and to permit the free navigation of the Scheldt on consideration 
of the payment of a toll calculated on the size of the ships at the 
rate of two florins per ton. The Belgian plenipotentiaries, 
anxious to settle this most important question for the country, 
recognised the principle of the toll, but reduced it to one florin 
per ton. 

Here was a basis of an entente, and when, in March, 1838, 
the King of the Netherlands informed the Powers that he was 
ready to adhere to the Treaty of 1831 with reservations on a few 
articles, it became evident that Article IX, dealing with the 
régime of the Scheldt, would not present the most difficulties. In 
fact, while territorial questions and the division of the debt 
became the subjects of lively debates and a fierce resistance on 
the part of Belgium, an arrangement as regards tolls on the 
Scheldt was fairly easily reached. It was decided that, in addition 
to the terms of Paragraph Z added to Article IX of the Treaty 
of the XXIV Articles, a toll of 1 florin 50 cents should be levied 
by the Government of the Netherlands on all shipping on the 
Scheldt and its mouths, that is to say, 1 florin 12 cents on ships 
which go up the Scheldt from the high seas and 38 cents for ships 
leaving Belgium for the sea. Article IX, thus completed and 
amended in various points, was inserted in the solemn Treaty, 
signed on April 19th, 1839, which put an end to the long 
Dutch-Belgian disagreement. 


The freedom of the navigation of the Scheldt was not, how- 
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ever, complete; it was hampered by tolls which weighed very 
heavily on the traffic of the port of Antwerp and put her in a 
position of inferiority as regards Dutch ports. In order not to 
refuse foreign vessels, the Belgian Government thought it best 
to bear the cost of the tolls. A law, promulgated on June 5th, 
1839, decided the principle that “the tolls payable to the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands on the navigation of the Scheldt . . . 
shall be reimbursed by the State to the ships of all nations.” 

We need not go into the details of the various treaties and 
conventions concluded between Belgium and Holland to regulate 
the execution of the 1839 treaty, to interpret and complete it. 
We may only say that the payment of the tolls on the Scheldt 
constituted a more and more onerous burden for the Belgian 
Treasury, but this intervention had a most happy effect on the 
development of the navigation of the Scheldt. Arrivals were 
constant at Antwerp. In 1839, that is to say, at the end of the 
Dutch domination, Antwerp received 971 ships; in 1840 this 
number mounted to 1,158, and to over 3,000 in 1862. This 
ascending movement was not less remarkable at Ghent. In this 
inland port, reached by the Terneuzen canal, 147 ships discharged 
in 1840 and 279 in 1862. 

The rapid progress surpassed the expectations of the nego- 
tiators of the 1839 Treaty. The annual sacrifice imposed on the 
Belgian Treasury had been valued, at a maximum, at 508,000 
francs per annum. Now the rent paid to Holland had mounted 
from 62,313 francs to 1,499,054 francs. In 1863 these tolls cost 
Belgium a total sum of 28} million francs (over £1,000,000). 

The sacrifice was too heavy, and means had to be found to 
put an end to such a situation. Should the law of June 7th, 1839, 
be retained or be modified? It would have been very difficult to 
suppress the reimbursement of the tolls by a simple legislative 
measure, as the various countries with which Belgium had con- 
cluded commercial treaties had always demanded the insertion of 
a clause guaranteeing the said reimbursement. This favour had 
usually been accorded. A few rare exceptions, however, proved 
that the Belgian Government was acting in complete independ- 
ence and that the law of June 5th, 1839, was a spontaneous act. 
A fortuitous occurrence enabled Belgium to take up a new position 
and to remind the Powers that the reimbursement of the tolls 
did not constitute an acquired right for anyone except by formal 
engagements entered into with Belgium and for as long as these 
lasted. In 1856 the delegates of the maritime Powers united at 
Copenhagen to discuss the conditions of suppressing the tolls on 
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the Sound and the Belts. The Belgian plenipotentiaries, at the 
instigation of Baron Lambermont, who made a special study of 
international economic questions, took this opportunity to make 
a solemn reminder that it was not Belgium, but all countries 
using the Scheldt, who owed the tolls on the river; and, suiting 
the action to the word, the Belgian Government offered the 
reimbursement of the Scheldt tolls to Danish ships in exchange 
for the quota due by Belgium for the capitalisation of the tolls 
on the Sound and the Belts. The Convention of March 14th, 
1857, sealed this just claim and drew the attention of Europe to 
the Scheldt question. Soon after, the Belgian Government took 
another step in the same direction by signing, on March 23rd, 
1857, a commercial treaty with the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
It was stated that the reimbursement of the tolls of the Scheldt 
was only accorded to his Sicilian Majesty on return for a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. on the rights of entrance and clearance for 
ships under the Belgian flag. Similarly, an agreement concluded 
on February 18th, 1861, with Hanover, by which Belgium agreed 
to continue to reimburse the tolls of the Scheldt to Hanoverian 
ships in exchange for the remission of the Stade tolls and for 
dispensation from paying her quota in the capitalisation of these 
tolls, again put forward the principle of the eventual capitalisa- 
tion of the Scheldt tolls. 

Most of the credit for having brought to a successful con- 
clusion the delicate negotiations for the freedom of the Scheldt 
belongs to Baron Lambermont. By a clever diplomatic campaign 
he succeeded in interesting all maritime Powers in the question ; 
and, taking advantage of a great current of economic liberty which 
at this time was affecting all Governments, he succeeded, in July, 
1861, in inducing Holland herself to adopt the principle of the 
capitalisation of the tolls. Charles Rogier’s Cabinet, energetic- 
ally upheld by Parliament, carried on the negotiations actively, 
and was generous in fixing the quota payable by Belgium in the 
price of the transaction. King Leopold I., who appreciated the 
result which this important reform would have for Belgium, made 
use of the great influence he had at the Court of St. James's to 
induce England to intervene in an energetic manner and to par- 
ticipate generously in the capitalisation of the tolls. The Belgian 
Government managed to make an agreement with most foreign 
countries to secure their participation in an arrangement which 
was of such great interest not only for Belgium, but for all 
economic and international activity. ‘The negotiations carried on 
at The Hague resulted, on May 12th, 1863, in the signature of 
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three Acts destined to regulate all Dutch-Belgian differences as 
regards navigation. The first announced the suppression of the 
Scheldt tolls in return for an indemnity payable to Holland of 
17,141,600 florins ; the second regulated the régime of the drawing 
of water from the Meuse for the canals of the Campine ; the third 
assured to the commerce and navigation of both countries a stable 
position and reciprocal advantages. 

It remained to co-ordinate this Dutch-Belgian entente with 
special arrangements with other Powers, so as to form a general 
convention. The plenipotentiaries of various interested countries 
met at Brussels on July 15th, 1863, under the presidency of 
Charles Rogier. Baron Lambermont was instructed to draw 
up the agreements. Some secondary matters were settled at 
the same time, and, at the second sitting, the maritime Powers 
signed the general Treaty consecrating the freedom of the Scheldt 
and stating what quota each State was to pay in the redemption 
of the tolls. 

The enfranchisement of the Schéldt was destined to be the 
greatest blessing for Belgium. The trade of Antwerp hereafter 
knew no fetters, and the way to distant seas was opened to the 
Belgians, who spared no effort to develop their exterior relations 
and their maritime trade. But, if the Scheldt were free, this 
freedom was only relative, and still suffered damage from the 
exercise of unlimited sovereignty by Holland on the mouths of 
a river which is essentially Belgian both by its geographical course 
and its economic activity. The trade of Antwerp has also suffered 
from the obstacles placed in the way of its communications with 
the Rhine provinces by the union to Holland, in 1839, of a part 
of Limburg. 

It would not be within the scope of this article to deal with 
grievances which Belgium has still to bear, grievances which the 
events of the last few years have made more acute. The question 
of the Scheldt remains. If from some points of view it has no 
longer the old character of injustice, it is none the less true that 
it weighs heavily on the destinies of the Belgian people who 
have struggled for centuries to achieve their economic independ- 
ence. On the morrow of the terrible events which have torn 
Europe the Supreme Council of the Allied Powers realised the 
necessity of revising the 1839 treaties negotiated, to a great 
extent, against Belgium; and there is reason to hope that the 
Commission of XIV who are pursuing their work in Paris will, 
before long, arrive at a solution which shall be satisfactory not 
only for Belgium, but also for the maintenance of general peace 
based on justice. 


CHARLES TERLINDEN 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE PROBLEM 
OF SOVEREIGNTY 


THE doctrine of State sovereignty, as declared in the seventeenth 
century and still accepted in the twentieth, has been severely 
handled by several modern writers. They show how the State’s 
unique claim to allegiance is challenged by other associations attract- 
ing loyalty quite as intense, and we find sovereignty described as 
merely ‘“‘the ability to secure assent.’’ The lines are becoming 
blurred, and, as responsible government in the Dominions pursues 
its logical development, we appreciate with Maitland the medieval 
difficulty in distinguishing between communities which do, and 
do not, “recognise a superior.” Thus it is not surprising that 
the establishment of the League of Nations as a working -institu- 
tion should cause fears among the champions of national sove- 


reignty. Let us see how far their fears are justified by the 
Covenant. 


We may leave it to international lawyers to consider whether 
the signing of every treaty does not to some degree impair the 
sovereignty of the contracting parties. Sir Frederick Pollock has 
lately reminded us that the members of the League “have 
already limited their freedom in many directions” by previous 
conventions on various subjects, the effects of withdrawal from 
which “would be so inconvenient that reversion to the former 
state of isolation cannot be regarded as a practical contingency.” 
What concerns us here is that the right of withdrawal, on two 
years’ notice, is explicitly reserved to every member of the League 
(Art. 1), “provided that all its international obligations and all 
its obligations under this Covenant shall have been fulfilled at 
the time of its withdrawal.” The practical effect of this pro- 
vision is likely to be slight, since membership is conceived as a 
privilege, rather than a burden, and a defaulting State would be 
no less subject to coercion, were there any question of coercion, 
after it had withdrawn. It is further provided (Art. 26) that a 
State dissenting from an amendment to the Covenant duly passed 
shall ipso facto cease to be a member. 

A sovereign body may in practice diminish its liberty of action 
in two ways, either by transferring some of its powers to another 
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body, or by agreeing to exercise them itself in a certain way. 
Let us examine the Covenant from this point of view. 

First, then, what powers do the members of the League trans- 
fer to other bodies? It is clear that the Covenant sets up no 
body entitled either to legislate, or to issue executive orders, or 
to give a judicial decision on a matter not voluntarily submitted 
to it. The Council and the Assembly can only recommend and 
report. In Article 8, for instance, we read that the ‘Council 
shall formulate plans” for the reduction of armaments “for the 
consideration and action of the several Governments,” but these 
plans are to have no force till they have been “adopted by the 
several Governments.” Likewise, the Council is to “advise upon 
the means” whereby the guarantee of territory and independence 
shall be upheld (Art. 10), to “propose” the steps to be taken if 
an arbitral award is disobeyed (Art. 13), to “make and publish 
a report” concerning a dispute submitted to it (Art. 15), and to 
“recommend ” what armed contingent, if any, each member shall 
supply in the event of a State going to war in breach of the 
Covenant. Only once is the Council instructed to “take 
measures,” and that is in the case of a war between States not 
members of the League (Art. 17). The Assembly, in the same 
way, is merely to “advise” the reconsideration of treaties 
(Art. 18). Nor will the permanent Court of International Justice, 
to be set up under Article 14, have any power to summon dis- 
putants before it. Its functions are only to pronounce on matters 
freely submitted to it, and to give an advisory opinion when 
requested by the Council. It has not even the prerogative of 
interpreting the Covenant. Assuredly there is no infraction of 
State sovereignty here, no suspicion of “implied powers.” 

The obligations assumed by members of the League next call 
for consideration. Under Article 8 they agree not to exceed, 
except with the concurrence of the Council, the limits of arma- 
ments to which they have themselves consented, and “undertake 
to interchange full and frank information” as to their scale of 
armaments, construction programmes, and industries “adaptable 
to war-like purposes.” Under Articles 18 and 20 they promise 
to register and publish all treaties, to consider no treaty binding 
until it has been so registered, to enter into no future engage- 
ment inconsistent with the Covenant, and to take immediate 
steps to procure their release from any such engagements into 
which they may have entered in the past. Article 23, as its 
opening clause shows, by itself commits the signatories to 
nothing. 
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There remain the most important obligations. Under Article 
10 the member-States “undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence ” of all other members. We may assume, 
I think, that this guarantee, of which the essential words were 
used by President Wilson as early as January, 1916, served 
beyond all else to induce the weaker and more precariously 
situated Allied States to give their adhesion to the Covenant. 
To them the pledge of British and American protection meant 
security as nothing else could. But it is plain from subsequent 
Articles that this pledge was not intended, and ought not, to be 
used to stereotype the existing order. And the method of ful- 
filling the pledge is left to the several States, after considering 
the recommendations, as we have seen, of the Council. 
Finally, by Articles 12, 13, 15 and 16 the members agree— 
(1) Not to go to war without first submitting the issue 
either to arbitration or to enquiry by the Council and waiting 
for three months after the decision in either case. 
(2) To abide by the award of the Court of Arbitration when 
this mode of settlement has been voluntarily selected. 
(3) Not to go to war with any State which complies with 
the decision of the Court or Council; and 
(4) To break off all relations with a State which goes to war 
in violation of these agreements, to support one another in 
joint action against it, and (by implication) to supply an armed 
contingent if requested by the Council. Members do not 
promise not to go to war in the last resort, nor to submit any 
particular kind of dispute to arbitration, nor to comply with 
even a unanimous recommendation by the Council, nor to place 
all their armed forces at the Council’s disposal. 


The mere recital of these undertakings shows how baseless 
is the contention that they infringe the principle of national 
sovereignty. But, in point of fact, it is further, and most effec- 
tually, safeguarded by the provision of Article 5 that, except 
where it is expressly laid down to the contrary, all decisions of 
the Assembly and Council require unanimous consent. With 
respect to the Council, the full force of this provision only appears 
when it is remembered that no question specially affecting the 
interests of any member can be considered unless that member 
has been invited to send a representative “to sit as a member ” 
at the meeting. It is hard to see what further safeguard could 
be devised. 


No. 17.—vou. v. o 
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It should now be plain that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations not only does not impair, but is wholly founded upon, the 
principle of national sovereignty. Complaints are constantly 
made that this principle is too much respected, and the Covenant 
is blamed for not forbidding private war altogether, for not 
making arbitration compulsory, for not establishing an inter- 
national armed force, and, above all, for not making the decision 
of a majority binding in all cases. Those who take this line are 
in danger of misconceiving the whole character of the League 
at the present stage. It is definitely not a super-State. It exists 
to guide, not to command; to secure agreement, not to enforce 
uniformity; to promote international co-operation, not to in- 
augurate international government. Except in the single case 
of sudden war, it is not a coercive agency at all. It aims at 
utilising, and being utilised by, the best elements in the nations, 
rather than at compelling the nations to be good. In other words, 
the people must, through its instrumentality, work out their 
own salvation. Only the spirit which brought the League into 
being can make it work in the future. 

Note.—I have not taken account in this paper of the more 
ambitious functions assigned to the League in particular cases 
by the Covenant or the Peace Treaties. These fall under the 
following heads: (1) The Treaties with Poland, Austria, etc., 
place the rights assigned therein to racial and religious minorities 
under the guarantee of the League of Nations. (2) Article 22 
of the Covenant provides that the Mandatory Powers responsible 
for the future of certain former German and Turkish territories 
are to act “‘on behalf of the League” and render annual accounts 
to the Council. (3) Certain places, such as the Saar Valley and 
Dantzig, are to be governed by, or under the supervision of, 
officials appointed by the League. Nor have I discussed the 
Labour Section of the Peace Treaty. 


RoBertT CECIL 





DOES THE WORLD WAR INITIATE A NEW PHASE 
IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION? 


THE question may seem at first sight an idle one. If we con- 
sider only the present situation, it appears that the influence of 
a great war on the economic life of the peoples has been mostly 
a negative one, not only by the destruction it has caused, but 
by the general dislocation which is its conspicuous result. The 
formidable crisis of production throughout the world—coal crisis, 
transport crisis, labour crisis—is an accident interrupting or 
delaying natural evolution, and not a phase of that evolution 
itself. The tendency of national organisations to withdraw to 
themselves, trying to satisfy their own needs and talking about 
barriers to be created between them so as to protect their 
individual interests, seems to be but the natural consequence of 
the abnormal state in which the nations have been left by the 
sufferings of the war. The sources of production itself are 
theatened by great social and political convulsions like those 
which, for the last three years, have upset and devastated Russia. 
Is it possible seriously to balance with all those purely negative 
consequences, as far as the economic progress of the world is 
concerned, a few technical improvements achieved in the war 
factories? The conclusion, therefore, would seem to be that the 
catastrophe, out of which we are only just emerging, has changed 
nothing in the economic world as it was before the war, except 
as far as it has disorganised it and delayed its progress. 

But we must beware of the conclusions which would 
result from a short-sighted view of the world before us. The 
events we have just witnessed are too great to make it possible 
for the lasting consequences to be immediately translated into 
conspicuous facts. On the slopes of extinct volcanoes are now 
spread some of the richest cultivations of the world. Who could 
have believed that on the morrow of the terrible eruptions of the 
past? The former phases of the deep transformation of the 
modern world, which is described as the industrial revolution, 
were determined by two main causes, of which the technical 
inventions themselves are only the great expression—the pres- 
sure of economic needs on one side, and on the other side the 
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contact established between the needs and resources of human 
groups formerly separated. This is what explains each of the 
great successive stages of the industrial revolution—the birth of 
the factory system, the creation of a new system of transport and 
communications by means of steam navigation, railways and 
electrical telegraphy, and the exploration and exploitation of 
distant or neglected parts of the world which have become new 
sources of raw materials. The crisis which has shaken the whole 
world could but make the pressure of economic needs more 
powerful and imperative than ever. It has made also more 
indispensable the contact between the economic groups, either 
brought together or separated from each other by the war. The 
very obstacles which at present stand against the natural play of 
those forces can but increase their irresistible pressure. 

Let us consider first the action of economic needs during 
the period of hostilities. When the question was, above all, how 
to resist and to conquer, immense efforts were made in all coun- 
tries for war production proper, and other efforts were made 
necessary by the interruption of the normal channels of supply, 
which was almost complete as far as the Central Powers were 
concerned, and much less so, but still perceptible, as regards the 
Allies during the submarine campaign. A remarkable example 
is that of France, who, being deprived from the very beginning 
of the war of two-thirds of her coal and four-fifths of her iron 
ore, with her great industrial areas in the North and North-East 
in the hands of the enemy, developed her metal and engineering 
works to such an extent as to be able not only to arm herself 
completely, but to contribute in a very large proportion to the 
armament of her Allies, and particularly to supply the American 
Army with all its field artillery and part of its heavy guns. 

What is likely to remain of all such efforts made at the same 
time by all the belligerent nations? It is possible even now to 
foresee two important consequences :— 

The first one is the rapid progress and the growing importance 
of the chemical] industries. Great Britain and France have been 
obliged not only to do without German industry, on which they 
were partly dependent before, but to launch into new and gigantic 
experiments—let us only mention the great chemical works at 
Gretna, which we saw in a few months extending almost to a 
province, and also the remarkable spreading of electrical furnaces 
in the valleys of the Alps. The extraction and industrial utilisa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen, which enabled Germany to do 
without imported nitrates, has started a universal competition the 
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results of which open to us the indefinite possibilities of a new 
conquest over nature. 

At the same time the problem of the exploitation of natural 
sources of power, which had been theoretically solved long ago, 
has become such a pressing one from the practical point of view 
that we must expect on that side some very momentous changes. 
France, being obliged, by the destruction of her northern mines, 
to import the two-thirds of the coal which she consumes, and 
being further hampered by the slackening of production in Great 
Britain, the rise of prices, and the adverse movement of her 
exchange, is contemplating great schemes for the exploitation 
of her streams and waterfalls, which will give her millions of 
horse-power. The work has already begun in the Alps and 
Pyrenees, which are becoming the seats of powerful and promis- 
ing industries. Germany is doing the same: we have just heard 
of an important scheme for the capture and distribution of water- 
power throughout Bavaria. Italy, being still more deprived of 
coal than France, is already following the same path. If the 
coal crisis lasts and cannot be sufficiently compensated by the 
increasing use of fuel oils, we are sure to see the renewal, and 
most probably the success, of the efforts which began long ago 
to use the power supplied by the wind and by the tides. More 
arduous problems, like that of the transformation of solar heat 
into energy, or that of how to liberate and utilise atomic energy, 
are still waiting for a scientific solution, but we may be certain 
that the urgent necessities of the present hour will stimulate 
researches. The grave losses we have suffered, and the difficulties 
into which they have thrown the whole world, make it indispens- 
able, and it may be confidently said inevitable, that man should 
now make a new step towards the conquest and mastery of 
natural forces. 

Let us now consider the influence on the economic trans- 
formation of the contact between the groups of producers. The 
war has given striking illustrations of the interdependence 
between all parts of the world which modern civilisation tends to 
tighten more and more. At every moment during the war the 
gravest consequences might have followed the lack of one single 
indispensable ingredient, the supply of which was stopped by the 
insufficiency of transport. It might have been manganese from 
India or Brazil, wolfram from Portugal or Bolivia, or magnesite 
bricks from the Archipelago. A mere delay in the shipping of 
Chilian nitrates was enough to stop the production of our ex- 
plosives, Germany's achievement in making the struggle last 
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so long after she had been cut off from all the countries which 
could supply her with raw materials is a very remarkable one, 
but the very fact that she was isolated condemned her to her final 
fall. Just after the war the very existence of European peoples 
depends on what they can receive for their most immediate needs 
from the richer and less tried parts of the world. Hence the 
vital importance of importation and of the credit that makes 
importation possible. 

It is perfectly true that we are witnessing at the same time 
a phenomenon which seems to work in a contrary direction. 
Preoccupations of national defence, together with the difficulties 
created by the dislocation of exchange, create in each country a 
tendency to self-concentration, each one trying to satisfy its own 
requirements by encouraging or protecting its key industries. 
This would tend to create economic: barriers between the nations, 
but this, we believe, is only a transitory stage, under the influence 
of the war and of its immediate consequences. Most of the 
problems of the present hour can be solved only by close and 
organised economic co-operation between the nations. In Great 
Britain itself the supporters of Imperial protection have mostly 
in yew the mutual co-operation between the different parts of 
the Empire. 

During the war Inter-Allied organisations or conferences have 
made it possible to distribute raw materials, to find and use to 
the best of its possibilities the tonnage required for the most 
urgent needs of each participant, and to feed the congested 
populations of the great industrial countries. Without some 
system of the same kind, it would be impossible to give to the 
peoples who must now rebuild their agriculture and their indus- 
tries the means of settling down to work and to wait until their 
situation has improved. The prosperity of the more privileged 
nations partly depends on the restoration of the more tried ones, 
and this applies almost equally to our friends and to our enemies, 
since by the effect of the system of reparations the interests of 
both groups will be in the coming years unavoidably intermixed. 
One problem only, that of the redemption of the enormous quan- 
tities of fictitious values created by the war, calls for a common 
effort to intensify and distribute the production which is to 
recreate the real values upon which the world must rely. 

There lies one of the greatest and most essential tasks of the 
League of Nations—of which some people are mistakenly afraid 
as of a Government established over the national Governments. 
The question is not how to dictate to the various nations, but 
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how to give them the means to organise between them a constant 
co-operation, without which the world, shaken as it has been in 
the very foundation of its economic life, cannot now do without 
danger. 

The industrial revolution, from its very beginnings, put 
before the world in a new form the problem of the relations 
between Capital and Labour. For more than a century we have 
witnessed the growth and mutual opposition of capitalism on one 
side and labour organisations on the other. Shall we believe that 
the war has sounded the trumpet of judgment announced by the 
Socialists, and that the judgment itself has been begun by the 
Russian Revolution? As a matter of fact, the Russian Revolu- 
tion took place in one of the countries that have been least trans- 
formed by the industrial phenomenon. Rather than the last 
consequence of capitalistic evolution, according to the doctrine of 
Karl Marx, it is an explosion caused by the contact of the most 
advanced ideas of the West and of the sufferings and bitter 
grievances of a backward people, crushed by medieval oppression. 
This makes it unlikely that Russian Bolshevism can grow into a 
world revolution, unless complete economic collapse occurs, which 
would throw all of us back into the Middle Ages. 

What we are witnessing in the West, immediately after the 
war, is, on the side of the employers, the reinforcement of capi- 
talism by the greater scope of enterprise and the inordinate 
growth of profits, and on the labour side powerful trade union 
organisations, which, without wishing to identify themselves 
purely and simply with a political party, are more and more 
adopting the formulas of Continental Socialism. That tendency 
coincides with a remarkable development of the action of the 
State in the economic field. During the war the State has been 
allowed, in order to satisfy the elemental needs of the war indus- 
tries and of the populations themselves, to extend its control over 
the system of transport, the supply of raw materials, and the 
different branches of production. That contro] was certain to be 
highly unpopular when the war came to an end, but we are now 
discovering that in the critical situation, which is now that of 
the greatest part of the world and which even the most privileged 
nations cannot entirely escape, State intervention could not 
entirely cease without bringing about a catastrophe. It is impos- 
sible not to foresee that part of the programme, which has now 
become in all civilised countries that of the labour movement, will 
have to be executed in the near future, and this means for Labour 
@ considerable accession to the economic and political direction 
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of the world. The creation of an International Labour Bureau 
connected with the League of Nations shows an effort to prepare 
the necessary reforms by studies and discussions in common 
between the Governments, employers’ organisations and labour 
organisations of the whole world, including the Far East, which 
sent delegates to the recent Congress at Washington. 

The first stage of the industrial revolution was not determined 
by the Napoleonic Wars and the Continental blockade. That 
revolution had begun thirty years before, and its main lines had 
already been fixed since the last years of the eighteenth century. 
But the consequence of the great European conflict was an 
acceleration and generalisation of the whole movement. The 
earthquake of 1914, which has destroyed so many things, has 
created none but the reaction that follows, the urgent necessities 
of the war, and the no less urgent needs of the after-war period, 
have conveyed an irresistible impulsion to forces which did already 
exist and act before. But while, a hundred years ago, the free 
action of individual initiative was equal to the task, we see now 
how some systematic combination between the resources and 
efforts of the nations has been made indispensable by the inter- 
dependence of economic interests. The very convulsions of the 
modern world have illustrated its essential unity. 


P. MANToUXx 





HISTORICAL CRITICISM 


THOUGHTFUL and earnest critics, concerned for the repute of 
their calling, make it almost a point of honour that criticism is 
as much an art as the various forms of literature, painting, music, 
or drama with which it deals; and in view of the fact that the 
public reads more criticism than any other kind of literature, with 
the exception of fiction, it is clearly desirable that criticism, if 
not already an art, should at least establish as soon as possible 
some recognised or recognisable principles of conduct and canons 
of judgment. It will not perhaps be easier to define and express 
them than it is to explain what sculpture, music, painting, and 
history are. But just as each of these artists is confident that he 
practises an art, so the critic is mutely conscious that he has or 
should have some foundations on which to build and rules by 
which to construct his criticism; and assuredly the difficulty of 
formulating his principles is no excuse for neglect to form or to 
observe them. Nor is it a matter which concerns only the critics, 
multitudinous though our reviewers be. The public is also 
interested in the ideas which guide, or should guide, those who 


profess to direct its opinion and taste. 
Criticism is not, however, a simple, but a manifold, art. 


The art critic in common parlance means a critic of painting and 
sculpture, and his art differs from those of the critics of music, 
the drama, poetry, and history. Each has his own technique, 
and each technique depends upon the subject to which it applies. 
The degree of approximation between the art and the criticism 
varies in different arts. ‘The art critic denies with vigour and 
emphasis the painter’s contention that only he who can paint can 
judge the process or product of painting; and quotes in support 
the Aristotelian maxim that the best judge of a dinner is not the 
cook, but the diner. Nor will the dramatic critic admit that he 
should be able to act before sitting in judgment on those who 
do. So the critic or even the professor of poetry need not him- 
self be a poet. He is concerned, he will say, less with the process 
than with the product. It is for the artist to choose his means, 
the critic to judge his results. That is perhaps truer of the public 
than of the critics, and, at any rate, when we come to literature 
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we tread on debatable ground. The critic of prose should surely 
be versed and practised in style, and the judge of English can 
hardly get into his court unless he knows how to write. 

It would seem to be common sense that the historical critic 
should at least know some history, if not be trained in the methods 
and principles of historical criticism. But common sense is not 
rarer than historical competence in historical critics. It is not, 
however, in that commonplace of the inexpertness of the lay 
reviewer that the real trouble lies. It is rather in the absence of 
recognised principles of criticism among historical experts them- 
selves ; for historians review one another to an even greater extent 
than novelists or poets, and do it often without the decent disguise 
of anonymity. If Froude had to complain of any reviewer it was 
of Freeman; and if Freeman himself suffered at the hands of 
a critic, it was mainly at those of the learned author of Feudal 
England. But if historians have gone astray, they have not gone 
like sheep, but rather because their exuberant individuality dis- 
dains a common pen. The individualism of the artist gives an 
Ishmaelite turn to his habits when he takes to critical pursuits. 

But criticism, if it is to establish its character as an art, must 
improve upon anarchy and attain to some degree of order. 
Polemic of any sort, whether personal, political, or ecclesiastical, 
is incompatible with art. Artists have sometimes, especially of 
late, vaunted a pacifism superior to the passions of the multitude, 
and their attitude has been unpopular, and has seemed an anti- 
social pose. But there is true instinct at the bottom of it. It is 
not easy to avoid controversy even in the interests of truth, but 
it is one of the testimonies to the supremacy of Shakespeare’s art 
that we cannot identify him with any party, religious or political. 
Apart from his anti-ecclesiastical temper, the same might almost 
be said of Gibbon’s historical art. Neither Shakespeare nor 
Gibbon was, however, a critic, and their Olympian example may 
seem too exalted for mundane imitation. But the critic, too, 
assumes an exalted position, for his is the seat of judgment. 
Discrimination and discernment are his attributes ex hypothesi, 
and he abdicates the critic’s function when he becomes a party 
to the suit and descends to the litigant’s level. Even a judge 
only acts as a judge when he has heard both sides of a case. It is 
often his duty to condemn, but it is not his business to prosecute. 

From the bar to the bench is, however, an easier transition 
for the lawyer than is the artist's passing from the practice of 
his art to the criticism of others’. He is too much of a prophet 
to play a part, and he believes too much in his gospel to be an 
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impartial judge of other people’s. The barrister’s cause is his 
client’s, not his own, and he has too many of them to be very 
deeply committed to any. The law court is much like the stage ; 
and the advocate assumes his parts with the ease of an actor. 
There were times when the political pamphleteer, the journalist, 
the caricaturist, and even the historian could also be hired to 
serve a cause that was not his own, and when his principles were 
thought as impertinent to what he wrote as the printer’s are to 
what he prints. Principles were the property of his patron or 
his proprietor. But the relation of patron and client has passed 
away in the sphere of literature; and the author takes himself, 
and is taken, so seriously that what he has to say is regarded as 
more important than his skill in saying what others may pay 
him to say. Historians may serve the cause of a party, as 
Macaulay served that of the Whigs or Alison that of the Tories ; 
but they did so because they thought it their own and not for the 
sake of retainers, and it is the sincerity of the partisan that bars 
his promotion to the critic’s proper bench. 

We are told, indeed, that the historian cannot be impartial. 
If so, he may be an artist, but he cannot become a critic; or at 
least his historical criticism can never be raised to the dignity 
of an art. But that is a retrograde doctrine. To the partially- 
minded impartiality is itself a proof of bias, and we shall never 
have historians so impartial that partisans will not cavil at their 
decisions. But approaches have been made towards it, and 
historical scholarship at least does not tolerate the partisanship 
which was regarded as normal and proper as late as half a century 
ago. Nearly a generation back Lord Acton was preaching at 
Cambridge against the service of a cause, and there is hope for 
the independence of historical criticism. The danger is no longer 
the subservience of history to political or ecclesiastical parties, 
and criticism inspired by such animus has to conceal itself under 
a zeal for historical accuracy and to content itself with ostensibly 
legitimate arguments. The defect in current historical criticism 
is not so much its bias under extraneous influence as the lack of 
internal cohesion and principle and of a positive basis for the art. 

The critic is like an examiner; and impartiality, while an 
indispensable attribute in an examiner, does not go far towards 
making him a good one. One of the crudest and worst of the 
methods practised by bad examiners is that known as “minus 
marking.” A question is asked, a piece for translation or an 
essay is set, and the examiner proceeds to estimate the merits of 
the candidates’ performances by deducting so many marks from 
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the maximum for each mistake that is made. The style may be 
good or bad, the thought fruitful or barren, without affecting the 
marks. So we have seen historians, who have erected vast monu- 
ments of learning, marked down by critics to zero for a few 
mistakes they have made. Yet to err is a property of mankind, 
and he who never makes a mistake never makes anything. To 
do nothing is the only guarantee of immaculate conduct, and to 
write no history at all the only complete protection against his- 
torical lapses. The wider one’s scope, and indeed the greater 
one’s industry, the larger the margin of error. One can only 
misquote or misrepresent documents one has read, only give 
wrong solutions to problems one seeks to solve, only misdate 
events one tries to narrate. There is probably no book in the 
world with so many errors of biographical and historical detail 
as the Dictionary of National Biography; and few writers of 
elementary school histories have made so many mistakes as 
Macaulay and Lingard, Freeman and Froude, Lecky and 
Creighton. It is the same in every sphere of human activity. 
Napoleon committed more blunders in tactics and strategy than 
generals who fought but a single campaign, let alone those who 
never fought at all. Pitt made more and greater mistakes than, 
say, Tierney or Windham. Shakespeare has more numerous 
lapses than Keats or Gray; the historical critic whose magnum 
opus consists of a single review or a letter to the Press may well 
be more immaculate than a Gardiner or a Stubbs; and a farthing 
dip is free from the spots on the sun. 

Nothing is more egregious than this negative style of criticism, 
this measuring of human achievement by its minutie of failure. 
It is proper enough to examine the spots on the sun, but we 
should not use them to disprove the solar system. We may 
discern and describe defects in Napoleon’s strategy, Pitt’s policy, 
and Shakespeare’s art; but the critic who magnifies his criticism 
into a denial that the first was a master of war, the second a 
statesman, and the third a poet, merely exhibits his own incom- 
petence as a critic. The failings of great men are so obvious 
because the men were so great. The Dictionary of National 
Biography contains hundreds of errors because it contains 
thousands of accurate facts; it could have avoided most of its 
errors by leaving out most of the lives: So historians could have 
evaded the censure of their critics by following their critics’ 
example and writing no history worth mention. Heaven forbid 
that historians should be held immune from criticism, but heaven 
grant the minute philosophers of calumny a sense of proportion 
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to make their criticism sane! For because it is bad it is ineffec- 
tive. We read the great historians ages after their death, but 
their critics die still-born, and the oblivion which deservedly over- 
takes bad critics prejudices the usefulness of the good. The 
historical critic must build on better foundations if he is to serve 
the cause of history and his own. 

The first essential in sound criticism is a capacity for apprecia- 
tion and not one for finding fault. After all, it is the historian’s 
positive achievement by which he stands or falls, and not his 
occasional and often inevitable lapses. No historian can be 
omniscient even for the period he selects; nor, if he were, would 
space or time permit him to record every detail he knows, however 
ample his scale. It 1s easy to earn a cheap reputation as a critic 
by pointing out details the historian has advisedly omitted. Still 
easier is it to earn an even cheaper reputation by using, to decry 
a historian’s scholarship, sources which were not available when 
he wrote, or to stand on his shoulders and vaunt one’s superior 
height. To condemn Gibbon or Hallam for not using the vast 
apparatus of historical scholarship which generations of archivists, 
palzeographers, learned societies, and Government Commissions 
have made available since their day is as irrational as to criticise 
Nelson for not using steam or 15-inch guns. The historian, like 
the general and the statesman, can only be judged by reference 
to the standards and the means he had or might have had at 
his disposal. 

Injudicious advertisement of the historian, by his friends and 
admirers rather than by himself, has, indeed, at times invited 
legitimate censure. So impressed have they been by his research, 
carefulness, and impartiality, that they have now and then 
acclaimed his work as final. Such praise is the product of a 
criticism as foolish in its exaggeration as the minus-marker is in 
his detraction. It is not praise worth having because no real 
historian could bestow it. Every competent student is aware 
that, however amply provided his period may appear to be, there 
are gaps in the historian’s materials and missing links in his 
argument which chance or time may supply, and in supplying 
may completely upset his conclusions. There is little in historical 
evidence that amounts to absolute proof, and no historical demon- 
stration can establish more than a high degree of probability. 
Eye-witnesses themselves are not infallible nor official records 
always honest; and there is much in a historian’s narrative for 
which he can vouch neither eye-witness nor official record. Nor 


is it possible for him to master all the material that does exist. 
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Gardiner, with his fifty years of unremitting labour devoted to 
fifty years of British history, approached more nearly that ideal 
than does any other historian. But it requires no great learning 
to discover—with his guidance and the help of subsequent 
researchers—omissions in his survey ; and as for history in general, 
that which is current is based upon about a tenth of the available 
evidence. Students primarily interested in the advancement of 
historical learning are better employed in raising the low-lying 
tracts to Gardiner’s level than in trying with trowels to under- 
mine solid foundations and reduce outstanding peaks. 

There is all the difference in critical value between the animus 
which seeks to destroy a personal reputation and the zeal which 
strives to increase knowledge. A personal reputation may, indeed, 
be an obstacle to the advancement of learning. “Make you Popes 
who list,” cried an irate Puritan Member of Parliament to Arch- 
bishop Parker, “for we will make you none.” History has as 
little use for infallibility as it has concern for heresy. Such things 
belong to other realms; and if anyone imagines himself, or is 
thought by others, to be a pope in literature or art, he becomes a 
proper object of censure and perhaps of invective and satire. The 
republic of letters has its legitimate aristocrats; its popes are 
always impostors. But it is only thinking makes them popes, 
and none but the crudest of critics goes crusading against 
imaginary autocrats and challenging historical infallibility. We 
might also reflect that even a claim to infallibility does not make 
a man invariably a liar: he may sometimes want and sometimes 
manage to tell the truth. The conclusion that nothing a historian 
says can be trusted? is a large deduction from the premise that 
he has once or twice made a mistake. One might as well argue 
that his every word is to be implicitly trusted because he once or 
twice lit on the truth; and logic should be at least an element in 
historical criticism. Moreover, there is a difference in taste as 
well as in logic between noting an occasional sin and branding a 
man as a sinner. The humanities may leave to other spheres of 
thought the conception that makes a heretic out of a single lapse 
from orthodoxy and a man’s life to consist of the faults he has 
committed. 

Assuredly that is not historical criticism. The critic’s first 
and, indeed, his only purpose, so far as personal questions are 
concerned, is to measure the positive achievement of the historian 
under review, to estimate the extent to which he has improved 
upon previous methods and added to the sum of human knowledge 


1 « Historian,” on 8. R. Gardiner, in The Times Lit. Suppl. 25 Sept., 1919, p. 515. 
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and understanding. ‘There are endless ways in which the his- 
torian may establish a claim to gratitude. He may delve in 
archives and bring fresh facts to light without possessing the gift 
of co-ordinating new facts with the old and deducing fresh and 
fruitful generalisations. He may, on the other hand, without the 
capacity for original research, utilise the researches of others by 
constructing an original and better synthesis of their results. He 
may even do good work, without originality in research or in 
ideas, by simply popularising the science of the few. A few— 
but these are the elect—combine the science and art of history, 
expound the truth as well as find it, and turn their documents 
into literature. Each of these methods has its technique, and it 
is idle for the critic to judge one kind of historian by the methods 
or standards of the others. He should, however, be in a position 
himself to determine what sort of historian he is reviewing and 
to show where his author is adding to knowledge, providing fresh 
ideas, or merely re-stating and epitomising others’ conclusions. 

So, too, he must be able to judge the historian’s technique, 
particularly if he is dealing with an assumption of originality. 
Can the historian read the language of the people whose history 
he claims to write? Does he know where to find his original 
documents? Can he decipher and interpret them when found? 
What means has he acquired of distinguishing between forged 
and genuine evidence? Is he likely to be deceived, as Carlyle 
was, by a bundle of Cromwellian letters written in the nineteenth 
century, by the charters which medieval scribes and the memoirs 
which more modern Frenchmen were expert in concocting or 
manipulating? Does he know what was meant by words when 
they were used as distinct from their meaning now? Can he 
transform medieval dating by saints’ days and Christian festivals, 
regnal or mayoral years, into its modern equivalent in terms of 
weekdays, days of the month, and Anno Domini? Is he familiar 
with the various national styles and the old and new, or is he 
puzzled when he encounters an answer to a letter correctly dated 
before the letter was written? If he knows not these things, he 
may be right in his facts, but it will only be by accident or 
imitation, and the critic need trouble no further about his claim 
to authority. If, on the other hand, he possesses this technique 
and has used it, he may be wrong, but even his errors will merit 
consideration. They will be the accidents of his scholarship and 
not the properties of his ignorance. 

These are fundamental criteria without which historical writers 
are not historians, nor their reviewers critics. They pertain to 
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the science of history, and there are others which pertain to its 
art. All the relevant facts, scientifically ascertained and brought 
together, do not make a history; the finished product of the 
archivist, they are only raw material to the historian, and it is 
his selection from his masses of fact that tests his artistic com- 
petence and his character. The critic is tested in much the same 
way because he can only sample the books he reviews, and he 
reveals himself and his art, or the lack of it, by the method of 
his selection. The Atheneum reviewer of Gardiner’s first volume, 
published in 1863, selected its first line.as a sample and declared 
that it contained three glaring errors because it dated Elizabeth's 
death in March, 1603 (new style) instead of 1602 (old style), 
said that she lay on her bed, whereas she reclined on cushions, 
and remarked that “all England knew it,” which was manifestly 
not the case. The instance might become classic as one example 
of the way in which critics have hindered the growth of their 
own particular art, for not only was this criticism absurd in one 
and false in the two other particulars, but even if it had been 
accurate its triviality and irrelevance to the essence of Gardiner’s 
work would have condemned the judgment of the critic. With- 
out an exacting sense of perspective and proportion there can 
be no true history and no sound historical criticism. 

There is not much dispute about such principles of criticism 
as these, although they are often ignored in practice. Nor is 
there any doubt as to the legitimacy of applying to history, which 
is a form of literature, the common principles of literary criticism. 
Obscurity, diffuseness, redundancy, and other defects in style 
form a proper and an indispensable part of historical criticism. 
But there are one or two charges to which the historian is pecu- 
liarly liable and about which it is difficult to formulate canons 
of criticism. Under what circumstances is it legitimate to accuse 
a historian of dishonesty? Obviously he is guilty if he invents 
facts or forges documents. But these crude methods, which were 
familiar enough in bygone times—did not an Oxford historian 
forge a passage in Asser attributing the foundation of his univer- 
sity to Alfred the Great?—have gone out of fashion, and the 
trouble is with subtler forms of intellectual or moral perversity. 
When may one charge a historian with “suppressing” facts? In 
practice the critic does so when he disagrees with the historian’s 
conclusions. But that is not avowable as a principle. The facts 
the historian has to omit are endless ; when does omission’ amount 
to suppression? The ready answer is ‘When the facts omitted 
are material.” But here the historian and his critic will probably 
disagree as to their definition of “material.” The point is the 
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acid test which distinguishes the historian from the political 
pamphleteer. No one expects the politician in his written or 
spoken words to do anything but ignore the inconvenient facts ; 
it is virtue enough in him if he does not explicitly deny them. The 
historian is rightly judged by a higher standard, and he admits 
his obligation. He is, however, entitled to the plea that selection 
and therefore omission are to a large extent unavoidable, and that 
omission is not a proof of ignorance, negligence, or dishonesty. 
The charge of “suppressing ” facts is one which the critic should 
bring with extreme reluctance and caution, remembering always 
that he is “suppressing” many more facts in his criticism than 
his author has done in his history. 

There is yet another subject which is a legitimate matter for 
criticism, but requires still more caution in handling, and that is 
the historian’s method. Gardiner may again illustrate our point. 
Froude remarks somewhere that the knowledge of later events 
has spoilt the writing of history. Gardiner tried the experiment 
of excluding so far as possible that knowledge from his mind and 
writing history as events unfolded before the eyes of those who 
watched them. It was a bold experiment, and its success is still 
a matter of debate. There is much to be said for and against 
his view. Can we really be fair to men of the past, knowing what 
they could not know? Can we, indeed, understand them at all, 
their action or inaction, their hopes and fears, efforts and failures, 
with our minds prepossessed by a knowledge of the result? On 
the other hand, it may be asked : Is it not the function of history 
to depict things as they were and not as they appeared to con- 
temporaries, to point out causes of which they were ignorant and 
influences of which they were unconscious? Must we ignore the 
connexion of cause and effect because it was not apparent at the 
time? It is easy to put the question in such a form as to dictate 
a “yes” or “no.” But which will be the truer history of the 
recent war, that which tells it in the words and spirit of those 
who fought it or that which posterity will write with the fuller 
knowledge and feebler feelings of the impartial future? Is man’s 
history the record of what he achieves or of what he feels and 
thinks and is? Some of us, historians or critics, may have 
answered these questions to our own satisfaction. Most have 
possibly not considered them at all. We are only groping our way 
towards our conceptions of history and therefore towards our first 
principles of historical criticism. It is not for historians to be 
precipitate where angels themselves would tread circumspectly. 

A. F. POLLARD 
No. 17.—VoL. v. D 





NOTES AND NEWS 


WirtH the present number History begins its fifth year of 
existence as the organ of the Historical Association, and it has 
for the second time in two years to add five hundred to the number 
of copies to be printed to meet the demands of the Association 
and the public. The raising of the subscription has been followed, 
not by a decrease, but by a considerable increase, in the number 
of subscribers; and, but for the still greater increase in the cost 
of printing and paper, it would have been possible to provide 
subscribers with a History twice its present size. Subscribers 
and contributors will kindly accept this enforced limitation as the 
principal reason why History does not contain all that they 
would like. 

* * * * * * 

Inseparable from this increase in the number of subscribers 
has been the growth in the membership of the Association, which 
is now nearly two thousand. The interest in education, and par- 
ticularly in historical studies, which was created by the war and 
then released by peace, has been turned to excellent purpose by 
the Propaganda Committee under Mr. Marvin’s chairmanship ; 
and during the last nine months three old branches of the Associa- 
tion—Liverpool, Plymouth, and Reading—have been revived, 
and nine fresh branches—Bangor, Cambridge, Chelmsford, 
Dudley, Durham, Norfolk, Oxford, Rugby, and Winchester— 
have been started. Their activities will be recorded in the Annual 
Reports of the Association, but there is also in preparation a 
pamphlet of suggestions for the work of branches, and secretaries 
and others are invited to address contributions to 22 Russell 
Square, W.C.1. A suggestion of our own is that branches should 
collect and send in subscriptions, which are due on July Ist, 
before that date, and thus enable their members to receive their 
July and October numbers of History punctually instead of some 
weeks or even months after publication. Subscription-forms 
accompany the present issue. 

. * * + * : 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Association, held at 

Leeds on January Ist to 3rd, was notable alike for the election of 
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a new President; for the addresses by Lord Robert Cecil, Sir 
Michael Sadler, and Professor Mantoux; for the attendance at 
private as well as at public business ; for the hospitality extended 
to members ; and for the fact that it was the first annual meeting 
held outside London since 1914. Interest in the domestic affairs 
of the Association was illustrated by the discussion of various 
proposals for amending the method of electing members of 
Council, and a Committee has been appointed to draft and present 
to the next annual meeting (which is to be held at Cambridge) 
a scheme embodying the suggestions which commended them- 
selves at Leeds. Public proceedings are here represented by an 
article which Lord Robert Cecil has written. for our present 
number, and by Professor Mantoux’s address. 








* * * * * * 





Professor Terlinden’s article on the history of the Scheldt, 
which is concluded in this issue, has attracted no little attention. 
The Amsterdam Algemeen Handelsblad of January 28th had two 
columns on the subject from its London correspondent, which, 
while controverting some of Professor Terlinden’s contentions, 
contained compliments to the Historical Association and History 
too appreciative to be repeated. Dr. Geyl, the newly-appointed 
Professor of Dutch Studies in the University of London, devoted 
part of his first course of public lectures to the subject, and the 
discussion has been taken up in the Dutch and Belgian Press with 
results which have called attention to the need for the academic 
treatment of historical studies, and may lead to their further 
endowment. 
* + * * * . 

Appreciation of another kind has been widely accorded to our 
articles on University Research and Historical Revisions. The 
preliminary survey of the former has now been completed, but it 
is proposed to continue the series in annual statements published 
in October. These will, of course, be briefer than the original 
lists, which covered eight years, and room may thus be found for 
a larger number of Revisions. We hope from July onwards to 
publish at least two in each number of History. 

* * * * a2 * 

Meanwhile the provision for historical studies grows apace. 
Dr. A. P. Newton, who has long been an active member of 
Council, has been appointed to the recently-established Rhodes 
Chair of Imperial History in London, and Mr. R. M. Dawkins 
to the Bywater and Sotheby Chair of Byzantine and Modern 
Greek at Oxford, while Mr. Stuart Jones succeeds Dr. Haverfield 
D2 
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as Camden Professor of Ancient History. We may also con- 
gratulate historical studies and ourselves on the appointment of 
Mr. C. Grant Robertson to succeed Sir Oliver Lodge as Principal 
of Birmingham University. Historians seem to be at a premium 
even for administrative posts. The League of Nations Union 
would also be glad to hear of historians who would be willing to 
give their services to that cause as lecturers. We may likewise 
note as a sign of the times the election of the first woman, in 
the person of Miss Rose Graham, to the Council of our eminently 
staid fraternity, the Royal Historical Society. 


* + * * * * 


On the other hand, we have to lament the death of the veteran 
historian of India, Dr. Vincent A. Smith, C.I.E., who made 
notable contributions both as articlés and reviews to these pages. 
Born in 1848, he entered the Indian Civil Service in 1871, rose 
to be a Commissioner in 1898, and retired in 1900, to become in 
1910 a Curator of the Indian Institute at Oxford. His chief 
work was his Early History of India from 600 B.c. to the Muham- 
madan Conquest, which was published in 1904 and reached a 
third edition in 1914; but he was more popularly known as the 
author of the Oxford History of India, which ran through seven 
editions ; and of Akbar, the Great Mogul. He also wrote a History 
of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, which was published in 1911. 


* * * * * * 


Local history, to which The Times devoted a leading article in 
its Literary Supplement on March 11th, is also claiming increased 
attention. The Dugdale Society, to the formation of which we 
referred in October, has secured a promising start, and has now 
been followed by the Oxfordshire Record Society, with the Duke 
of Marlborough as its President, and Professor Firth, Mr. Ernest 
Barker, and Miss Rose Graham, among others, on its Council. 
Its object is, like that of the Dugdale Society, the publication of 
documents relating to the history of the county, and its secretary 
is the Rev. F. N. Davis, B.Litt., of the Diocesan Registry, 
10 New Road, Oxford. 

* * * * * * 

The Regional Association is holding its meeting this year at 
the Outlook Tower, Edinburgh, from April 6th to 138th. The fee 
for the course is 10s. 6d., and application should be made to the 
Secretary, Outlook Tower, Edinburgh, or to Mrs. Fraser Davies, 
Regional Association, 65 Belgrave Road, London. The London 
Survey Committee, which concerns itself with publication, is by 
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arrangement with the London County Council about to issue a 
complete record of Chelsea Old Church, being Part 3 of its Parish 
of Chelsea and Vol. VII. of its Survey of London. Subscriptions 
should be sent to Mr. Percy W. Lovell, 27 Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, 5.W.1. 

* * * * * « 

From South Africa we hear of the formation of the Van 
Riebeeck Society for the publication of South African historical 
documents. The President is the Right Hon. J. F. X. Merriman, 
M.A., LL.D., and communications should be addressed to the 
Hon. Sec. at the South African Public Library, Cape Town. 
Mr. C. Graham Botha, who is in charge of the Cape Archives, 
also sends us a copy of his admirable Guide to the Various Classes 
of Documents in the archives for the period 1652-1806. There is 
a good deal of general information in it about Cape institutions, 
and it is indispensable to advanced students of South African 
history ; incidentally it is a warning against attempting to write 
South African history without recourse to its sources. 

* . * * * * 


We are also glad to welcome The Canadian Historical Review, 
the first number of which appeared in March. The editor is Pro- 
fessor W. S. Wallace, and he has among his colleagues on the 
Editorial Board Professors W. L. Grant and George M. Wrong. 
The Review continues the Review of Historical Publications 
Relating to Canada which started in 1896. 


* 4 * * * * 


Lastly, we have to call attention to the appointment by the 
Senate of the University of London of an influential committee 
to appeal for funds to establish a School of Historical Research 
in close proximity to the British Museum. The school is, we 
understand, designed to be a University institution for research 
common to the various colleges of the University, and making 
some provision for the guidance of External post-graduate 
students. One of its principal functions will be to meet the needs 
of students from American and other overseas universities who 
come to pursue their researches in the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, and other archives in London. The teaching 
will all be given in seminars or by means of private conference, 
public and other lectures being delivered as heretofore at the 
different colleges. The potentialities of a School of Research in 
the capital of the Empire can hardly be exaggerated, but they 
obviously depend for realisation upon the response with which 
the projected appeal is met. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Smr,—In one of your earlier numbers (Vol. II., No. 7) you 
published an historical revision explaining some of the more modern 
views in regard to Magna Carta. In this the author, Prof. Pollard, 
translates the exceedingly interesting clause 39: ‘‘ That no free 
man should be arrested . .. . except by the lawful doom of his 
equals or by the custom of the country.’’ The doom of his equals 
(judicium parium) he explains as the new system of recognition, 
while the custom of the country refers to trial by ordeal or by 
combat. 

It should, I think, be pointed out that there is another inter- 
pretation which has a very great deal to recommend it. The 
** judicium parium ’’ was no new thing; it meant simply judgment 
by the ordinary feudal court, where a man’s fellow-tenants of similar 
status to himself (i.e., free or unfree) were his peers; for a magnate 
this court was the feudal Council of the King. Here there would 
be no question of ‘‘ recognition,’’ which was essentially an extra- 
feudal procedure. In the other case, where the term ‘‘ judicium 
parium ’’ is used in Magna Carta (especially in cl. 59) there can, 
I think, be little doubt that this is the true interpretation. 

In other respects Prof. Pollard’s translation is also open to some 
criticism. It is inconsistent with itself, for by the Assizes of 
Clarendon and Northampton the criminal recognition (better termed 
presentment) must lead to the ordeal; there is therefore no 
alternative between recognition and ordeal, and the disjunctive 
‘‘or’’ on which Prof. Pollard insists cannot be upheld. As both 
McKechnie and Adams point out, there is practically no doubt that 
the proper translation of ‘‘ vel ’’ here is ‘‘ and.’’ 

Finally, while ‘‘ per legem terrae ’’ may mean ordeal, combat, 
or compurgation, it is just as likely to imply ‘‘ the law of the land ”’ 
in a less technical and more general way. 

These may seem rather detailed criticisms, but a just translation 
of this clause, so often misinterpreted in the older text-books, is 
really of vital importance in bringing before the history teacher the 
real feudal nature of Magna Carta. 

The whole question is ably discussed in W .8. McKechnie’s Magna 
Carta (last edition—1914—is best), pp. 375-395, and G. B. Adams's 
The Origin of the English Constitution, pp. 242-44, 262-74, the 
latter an American work, an adequate use of which in this country 
insular prejudice has possibly hitherto somewhat forbidden. 


[There are, of course, many interpretations of almost every article 
in Magna Carta, and it would have been easy to fill a whole number 
of History with the various explanations of § 389 alone. ‘‘ Vel ”’ 
itself has been the subject of endless pages in print and arguments 
in the Courts. It is, like ‘‘ or,’’ always disjunctive in the sense of 
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meaning 4 difference, but the difference may be merely one of words, 
and not of things. We may say that North Britons are Scottish 
or Scotch, and that people drink Scotch or Irish whisky. In one 
case it is a difference of words, in the other of things. The question 
in M.C.39 is whether ‘‘ judicium parium ’’ and “‘ lex terrae ’’ are 
merely two phrases for the same thing, or two things. It does not 
help us much whether we talk about the disjunctive or the conjunctive 
meaning of ‘‘ vel,’’ because even when we talk of England and Scot- 
land we do not mean that England is the same as Scotland; and 
‘* judicium parium ”’ and “‘ lex terrae ’’ are certainly not identical and 
co-extensive with one another. For one thing, the clause is aimed at 
a variety of proceedings—possibly at every kind of penal process— 
by the Crown. Some of these might be safeguarded ‘‘ per judicium 
parium,’’ but no one could maintain that this was the only method 
of proceeding even against the magnates. Therefore an alternative 
is provided in the vaguer ‘‘ per legem terrae.”’ 

We have thus two things, and not merely two phrases. But 
neither of them is capable of precise definition. ‘‘ Judicium parium ”’ 
was, it is true, an old phrase, but new meanings were ever being 
poured into it. The ‘‘ Unusquisque per pares suos judicandus est ”’ 
of the ‘‘ Leges Henrici Primi ’’ is made more specific by the reforms 
of Henry II., and Bracton can speak of the ‘‘ judicium”’ of 
jurors who were certainly ‘‘ pares ’’ and certainly made ‘‘ recogni- 
tions.””! There might, indeed, be ‘‘ no question of recognition ’’ in 


the ‘‘ judicium parium ’’ of M.C.39, if the latter could be confined 
to the magnates; but no one, I think, except Prof. Adams maintains 
that extreme view. And if magnates could only, by M.C.39, be 
disseised ‘‘ per judicium parium,’’ and if ‘ judicium parium ’”’ 


ce 


excludes ‘‘ recognition,’’ how comes it that M.C. 18 and 19 specific- 
ally provide for ‘‘ recognitions ’’ of novel disseisin? Nor does the 
provision of the Assizes of Clarendon and Northampton that recog- 
nised criminals must go to the ordeal destroy the distinction between 
the two; the fact that one thing follows another does not make them 
the same. Henry II. modified the ordeal by ‘* recognition,’’ and in 
time the ordeal disappeared. But the ‘‘ Leges Henrici Primi ’’ had 
said that no one was to be convicted of a capital crime by testimony; 
the ordeal and combat remained as alternative or supplementary to 
“recognition” by the custom of the country; in 1205 the barons 
debated whether William Marshal’s case should be settled by the duel 
(i.e., the “lex ”’), or the judgment of his peers. 

‘* Lex terrae ’’ is more indefinite even than ‘* judicium parium,”’ 
and the custom of the country varied for different classes and in 
different localities. But it certainly included compurgation and 
combat, and to ‘*‘ wage one’s law ’’ means throughout the Middle 
Ages compurgation. It is the ‘‘ lex ’’ which the Assizes of Clarendon 
and Northampton 2 supplement, but do not supersede, and to at least 
nine people out of ten, combat, ordeal, or compurgation was the 
** lex ’’ of M.C. 39. It is just conceivable that the barons meant to 
include ‘‘ judicium parium ”’ in “ lex terrae ’’; they cannot have 


” 


thought of including the whole “ lex terrae’’ in ‘“* judicium 


* Cf. Vinogradoff in Magna Carta Commemoration Essays, p. 91 :—“ The 
knights in question are selected to satisfy the requirements as to judicium parium, 
and at the same time they are a jury.” 

* Stubbs, Charters, pp. 144-5 :—“Qui facient legem suam et mundi erunt per 
legem,”’ are none the less to be outlawed by the testimony of their neighbours. 
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parium *’; and the broad distinction between the two, expressed in 
M.C. 389, comes, I think, to this: there was to be no proceeding 
against free men save by the accustomed methods, and if any new 
methods were to be adopted they must depend upon “* judicium 
parium.’’1—A. F. P.] 


Sir,—With regard to school historical societies, I have found that, 
in order to keep the size of the society in a girls’ school within working 
limits, it has been necessary to impose some kind of bi-annual test on 
the members. This generally takes the form of a story or a play to 
illustrate a given historical period, or sometimes—in order to 
encourage those who are more artistic than literary—of drawings 
illustrative of architecture, dress, or armour. 

The society meets twice a term, when one or more members 
give specimens of original historical work, or read papers on any 
subject of historical interest. The most popular of recent lectures 
has been that on ancient Egypt, which was illustrated on black- 
boards by specimens of Egyptian art: Every year the society acts 
an original historical play. Last summer the- members wrote a 
series of plays which together formed a pageant of old Cirencester, 
and was most effective on the stage. Expeditions are arranged to 
places of local interest whenever possible, and as the Cotswold 
country abounds in old churches and monastic remains the girls are 
able to study architecture at first hand. IRENE M. GAMBLE. 


Sir,—Last year you published an excellent article on the evil 
of examinations, the conclusion of which was that the way to 
mitigate that evil was to diminish the amount of memory work 
required. Now I wish to suggest that a marked copy of that article 
should be sent to the N. Univ. Joint Matriculation Board. Their 
syllabus in history—a compulsory subject for matriculation—for 
1920 is (1) English history to 1603. (2) Ditto from 1603. (3) Euro- 
pean history, 1815-71. Two of the three must be taken, 
and the syllabus is already too long. Nevertheless, after 
publishing their Calendar, fhe authorities hada brilliant after- 
thought, and sent a circular to schools announcing that the 
third subject for 1921 would be: European history from 
1756 to 1914. Now, I am particularly keen on European history, 
but the fact that the amount of memory work required therein is 
to be doubled or trebled makes me pause and ask myself whether 
it is worth while for a secondary teacher to continue to try to teach 
“his pupils to read history because they are interested in it,’’ or, 
in other words, to try to achieve something ‘‘ permanent.’’ Again, 
I ask whether I am justified in encouraging my pupils to read books 
which will interest them in the past, but will not help them to 
satisfy the examiners. The examiners seem to be asking us to 
cram our pupils; the parents want their children to pass the examina- 
tion. Are we justified in risking failure. in matriculation in the 
hope of achieving something ‘‘ permanent '’? I will not write more 
in criticism of what I consider one of the worst of all possible exam- 


4 Students who wish to pursue the matter further should read not only 
McKechnie and Adams, but Pollock and Maitland, Vernon.Harcourt’s His Grace 
the Steward and Trial by Peers, and the Magna Carta Commemoration Essays, 
1917. Insular prejudice has not, I think, militated against Prof. Adams’ work 
any more than against that of Prof. McIlwain and Prof. Baldwin, 
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inations. I will merely say that the fact that we can suggest our 
own syllabuses is no answer to my contention. What is to happen 
to the candidate who for some reason fails to pass at school and 
wishes to enter for the matriculation examination again in Sep- 
tember? Apparently he would have to offer the Board’s own 
syllabus. 

Yours truly, 


1846. 


[There is nothing to prevent ‘‘ 1846’ from sending marked 
copies of History to all the members of the Northern Universities’ 
Joint Matriculation Board. We would only point out that the 
amount of memory work required depends upon the nature of the 
examination papers, and not upon the length or number of the 
periods set. It is as easy to demand an excessive number of facts 
and dates in a paper covering half a century as in one covering a 
thousand years.—Eb. | 


HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 
XIII.—Tue Battie or BANNOCKBURN. 


THE cult of the centenary has perhaps been overdone, but all 
teachers of history are grateful that the celebrations of the six 
hundredth anniversary of the battle of Bannockburn resulted in two 
re-studies of the incidents of that memorable encounter which com- 
pelled us to revise our whole conceptions of the tactics of the fight and 
to place its site in a new locality. Our chief debt of gratitude is to 
Mr. W. M. Mackenzie, then a schoolmaster in Glasgow, who, after 
several years devoted to the examination of the battle, published in 
1913 his Battle of Bannockburn, which from the first convinced many 
of his readers that his radical reconstruction of the fight was on right 
lines. Further conviction came when in 1914 Dr. J. E. Morris, of 
Bedford, whose long services as treasurer to the Historical Associa- 
tion are familiar to all readers of History, published his ‘* Centenary 
Monograph ’’ of Bannockburn, in which he supported Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s thesis by a careful study of the whole campaign 
and by putting together with admirable clearness the chief 
passages of the chronicles relevant to the subject. Written 
from a southern standpoint rather than from the Scottish point 
of view of his predecessor, Dr. Morris corroborated in all 
essentials the position laid down by Mr. Mackenzie. It 
is to these two gentlemen that we owe the fact that there is a 
need for the teacher to revise his estimate of Bannockburn. And 
the teacher will do it the more readily since our new information 
has been furnished by two hard-working schoolmasters. School 
teachers have sometimes been reproached for making few contribu- 
tions to historical learning. The example of these two scholars 
shows that the charge must itself be revised. 

Unluckily the centenary celebrations of June, 1914, were followed 
hard upon by the outbreak of the great war. For four years and 
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more Scots and English had something more practical to do than to 
fight their ancient battles over again. The result has been that not 
quite enough attention perhaps has been drawn to the reconstitution 
of the history of the battle by Mr. Mackenzie and Dr. Morris. In 
particular the majority of text-books continue to tell the story of 
the fight on the ancient lines. Now it is one thing to suggest a new 
point of view; it is another thing to feel so convinced of its truth 
that one feels impelled to adopt a new view in a text-book, which, 
being compelled to teach categorically, does not allow for the quali- 
fications and reservations which we expect to find in a book addressed 
to scholars. But the new view of Bannockburn, as expressed by Mr. 
Mackenzie and Dr. Morris, has now been before the world for more 
than seven years. Its validity has never to my knowledge been 
seriously contested, and consideration of it has certainly strengthened 
its claim to our acceptance. I for one am convinced that the time 
has come when it ought to be taught in every school where the 
history of this great turning point of military and political history 
is studied. I make no claim to have added anything to what these 
two writers have advanced. But I can claim that visiting the tradi- 
tional field, so far back as 1909, I went away troubled that the ground 
was such that no cavalry action on a large scale was possible upon 
it. But other matters drove the thing out of my head, and I regret 
that subsequently I perpetrated more than one restatement of the 
old story. However, as early as 1913, I proclaimed my conviction 
that Mr. Mackenzie was working on right lines. After waiting in 
vain all these years for any serious attempt to restate the ancient 
view, I have, in recent revisions of my school books, retold the 
story on the lines of Mr. Mackenzie and Dr. Morris. I write now, 
not so much to justify my adopting their version for school use, as to 
call the attention of teachers to the importance of the revision made 
by these two scholars, and my strong belief that the new version is 
as near the truth as the details of any medieval battle can well be 
expected to be. 

Two questions now suggest themselves. There is first thé 
problem of the site of the battle; there is secondly the problem of 
the tactics employed. When the first is settled, the second becomes 
an easy matter. 

The circumstances under which Bannockburn was fought are well 
known. An English army, pledged to relieve the siege of Stirling by 
St. John’s Day, was so unready for its work that it was not until 
June 23rd, St. John’s eve, that it reached the south bank of the 
little stream called the Bannock, some three miles south of Stirling. 
Robert Bruce had gathered a large force of Scots to resist its advance; 
had massed them under cover of the woods that then clothed the 
uplands, at the foot of which the road from the south makes its way 
over the Bannock towards Stirling. He had prepared the north bank of 
the stream with some sort of rude fortifications, including perhaps 
rows of pits covered with hurdles, which would give way before the 
rush of the English horse. But his chief defence was the rough and 
difficult nature of the ground, which was one almost impossible for 
the effective execution of the charge of mailed horsemen, on which 
the English still placed their main reliance. Nevertheless, it is 
assumed that the English plunged through the brook, evaded its 
bogs, and swarmed up the steep banks beyond. It was natural that 
they fell into confusion and that the Scots gained an easy victory. 
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There is absolutely no ancient authority for locating the battle 
on this site. Those who do so follow what is regarded as ancient 
tradition, a tradition which has given fancy names to various spots 
and imagined that the battle was waged round them. But this 
so-called tradition only goes back to the eighteenth century, and is 
not so much real local tradition as the imagination of patriotic anti- 
quaries. Edward II. was a wretched general, but he was not foolish 
enough to fall into such a trap as that. Instead of rushing blindly 
at a strong defensive position, it looks as if, despairing of 
the success of a frontal attack, he sent some of his troops 
over the Bannock some mile or so lower down, at a place 
where the stream has quitted the upland, and begins to wind through 
the low-lying and water-logged carse. His motive was to outflank 
the Scots, and to raise the siege of Stirling by establishing communi- 
cation with the beleaguered garrison. He succeeded in the latter 
task, for we have a considerable chain of testimony that he joined 
hands with the castle garrison. He was less successful in the 
former, for in two small actions fought on June 23rd the Scots 
gained decided success over small detachments of his troops. But 
he seems, despite this check, to have brought all his troops over the 
Bannock. Not only Barbour, who wrote nearly two generations later, 
but Grey, the author of the Scalacronica, whose father fought in the 
battle, agree that the English crossed the stream and spent the 
night to the north of it on the carse. In effecting this manceuvre, 
however, Edward put his troops in a position of great danger. They 
held the triangle whose two long sides were the lines of the Forth 
and Bannock, and whose base was the wooded upland where lay the 
Seots under ample cover and safe protection. Defeat in such a 
position was likely to involve the loss of the army; and only the 
proud conviction of the English that their horsemen were sure to ride 
down any attack of Scottish footmen justified such a rash action. 
But the English were exhausted by a long march, discouraged by 
two partial defeats, destitute of competent direction, and worn out 
by the fatigue of taking up their new position. They spent a wretched 
night on the waterlogged carse; they feared an attack of the Scots; 
and the sun of a midsummer morning shone on a dispirited and 
timid host. 

Bruce now took a bold resolution. Instead of retreating west- 
ward into the Highland hills, he resolved to march out of his strong 
position and approach the English so closely as to compel them to 
fight where they were encamped. It was an unheard-of thing for 
infantry to provoke cavalry to battle, but Bruce’s soldiers were not 
mere lightly armed infantry, like the Welsh and Irish pikemen, but, 
like the Flemish soldiers of Courtrai, were well disciplined, armed, 
and equipped, and eager to. win a victory for the national cause. 
Technically, they were armati, as the Monk of Malmesbury calls 
them, if not homines armorum. That is to say, if not so expensively 
equipped or heavily armed as the ordinary English trooper, they 
were men competent to take their place in the fighting line, and 
when massed in close formation able to resist cavalry. And it was 
no secret to a good soldier that dismounted men at arms could 
hold their own in close formation against the fierce rush of the 
disorderly charge of feudal cavalry. Mr. Mackenzie thinks that the 
Scots on foot actually charged the English horse. This is neither a 
necessary nor a probable hypothesis. They had done enough when 
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they came so near as to force the English to make an attack upon 
them. Accordingly, as the Scots approached the English camp, the 
English mounted their horses and prepared to meet their foes. But 
their leaders were quarrelling for precedence ; they had no real general 
at their head ; they ignored the lesson of Edward I.’s later battles that 
the Scottish squares or schiltrons could only be broken through by 
flights of missiles; they rushed against the Scots as if charging a 
thick wood; they failed to penetrate their ranks, and were soon thrown 
into confusion. 

Then the fatal choice of the field came home to the vanquished. 
To the north the Forth barred their retreat; to the south the Ban- 
nock was a less formidable, but still a dangerous obstacle. Many 
were drowned in the river; more were captured and held up to 
ransom. Some, including Edward himself, sought protection from 
Stirling Castle, but the constable, aware that he was pledged to 
surrender, and unwilling that his King should share his fate, refused 
to admit him. As the result of this rebuff, Edward was forced to 
make his way from the field by circuitous routes. The whole army 
was dissolved, and not only Stirling, but Scotland, was Bruce’s 
reward of victory. 

Such is the story of Bannockburn as it may be pieced out of the 
best English chronicles, notably, Scalacronica, the north-country 
Annals of Lanercost, and the so-called Monk of Malmesbury. Bar- 
bour, though not quite so gocd an authority for details as Mr. Mac- 
kenzie is inclined to think, substantially corroborates their story, 
notably in locating the battle in the carse. When this site is once 
admitted, the rest is easy. We simply have to adjust the story as 
usually told to the true terrain on which the battle was fought. But 
what was unintelligible on the banks of the upper Bannock becomes 
easy when told of the new site. Nor need the alleged swampy char- 
acter of the ground disturb us. If ever the carse were dry enough 
for fighting, it would be so at midsummer. 

The new story of Bannockburn does not do much to alter the 
impression of the incompetence of the English army, which comes 
out in any version of the battle. This was, on every showing, so 
patent that there is no question of national prejudcie, no rival English 
and Scottish versions of the great fight. But the narrative, as now 
read in the light of both English and Scottish sources, does immensely 
‘emphasise the skill of Bruce as a general. It is the essence of a good 
commander to know when to run risks. Bruce knew when to venture 
everything, and had his reward in the monarchy of an independent 
Scotland. 

T. F. Tour 





REVIEWS 


The Care of Documents and Management of Archives. By CHaRLEs 
Jounson, M.A. (Helps for Students of History, No. 5.) 1919. 
Pp. 47. 6d. 


THE number of keepers of archives in this country, if we give 
to the term the wide sense properly assigned to it by Mr. Johnson, 
must run well into the hundreds of thousands, and most of them 
are archivists, as M. Jourdain spoke prose, without knowing it. 
The purpose of this excellent little book is to call their attention 
to the fact, and to teach them to earn the blessings, in place of 
the maledictions, of historians present and future, as well as to 
save themselves and their immediate employers not a little trouble. 
Every parish clerk, every secretary to any sort of a board, every 
keeper of any sort of a register, may be said to have some kind of 
public duty, about which he may learn something from this book, 
the work of an expert in the treatment of the same problems on a 
larger scale. Nor is it to public functionaries only that it speaks. 
Every agent or trustee, everyone who inherits or owns the papers of 
a private person whose thoughts or actions are of any interest to 
the general public, or to his own family, has responsibilities which 
he may learn how to meet. Naturally, all this cannot be dealt with 
in detail in a booklet that can be read in an hour, but any of them 
may get from it useful details of general application, as well as 
what is more important—the power to think on right lines about 
the solution of his problems. Full detail, of course, he cannot expect, 
and but few of those to whose attention we desire to commend this 
book will be able to apply some of Mr. Johnson's advice on such 
subjects as housing and the supervision of the issue of documents 
without modification, with a view to reducing expense. Greatly as 
things have improved in the last generation, the time is yet distant 
before the crying scandal of inadequate provision of funds for the 
custody of our ecclesiastical archives can be said to be at an end, 
and cathedral librarians will not find much satisfaction in knowing 
that they ought to be spending thousands where they have only 
scores of pounds to spend. Nevertheless, it is all to the good that 
they should know it. Possibly, too, there will be some among 
private owners and public custodians who are not archivists pure 
and simple, who may be justified in thinking that even the great 
principle of respect des fonds, which rightly stands in the forefront 
of Mr. Johnson’s exposition, may have some slight limitations in its 
application to their own problems. Scientifically regarded, a pearl 
ought perhaps to be kept with the oyster that produced it, but this 
does not exclude its use for making necklaces. But let no one make 
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such a decision lightly and without regard to what the scientific 
archivist has to say on the subject. 

In the sections on packing, cleaning and repairing, ete., Mr. 
Johnson is a safe guide in detail, though we think that something 
more might be said in his note on reagents. In the case of those 
vellum documents in which the question of beauty of appearance 
has to be considered, as well as mere legibility, the temporary res- 
toration by ammonium sulphide, which leaves little or no permanent 
stain, is much preferable to gallic acid; but our experience does not 
make us unreservedly recommend it for paper, on which we find it 
less effective, and on which it generally leaves more or less of a 
permanent darkening. Ammonium sulphide must be kept tightly 
closed and in the dark, and the brush should be washed after use. 
If applied at all copiously it should be well blotted off. The section 
on descriptions. inventories and calendars suffers necessarily from 
lack of space, but is excellent as far as it goes. On the qualifications 
of the archivist and the renunciations demanded by his calling, Mr. 
Johnson has that to say which may send some young men away 
sorrowful, but the truth of which will be best recognised by those 
who have earned the right to speak on the subject. J. P. Gimson. 


The Pilgrimage of Etheria. Edited by M. I.. McCuure and C. IL 
Fettor. (Translations of Christian Literature; Series III. Litur- 
gical Texts.) S.P.C.K. 6s. 


Tuis addition to the literature of early Christian travel and wor- 
ship has, within little more than thirty years of its discovery, received 
in this volume the honour of being translated for a second time into 
English, and on this occasion of being issued in a cheap form, 
attractive to the general reader, and well elucidated by a careful and 
elaborate introduction. The translation, mainly the work of the 
late Mrs. McClure, and her brother, partially appeared fifteen years 
ago in her English translation of Mgr. Duchesne’s treatise on the 
origins of Christian worship. The whole had long been set up in 
type when Mrs. McClure’s death made it necessary for other hands 
to supply the introduction. Dr. Feltoe, editor of the series, under- 
took the always difficult task of finishing someone else’s book. 
Criticism, under such conditions, should not be too austere, but 
fortunately there is no need for any special measure of indulgence. 
We owe to Dr. Feltoe a scholarly and abundant introduction, which 
greatly increases the intelligibility of an interesting and characteristic 
text. The editor is both discreet and cautious, as when, for instance, 
he throws out a word of warning as to the fragility of the evidence 
on which the date and authorship of the tractate are based. Dr. 
Feltoe accepts, however, as its date the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, and the attribution of the authorship to Egeria the abbess. 
Unluckily he withholds from his readers the opportunity of forming 
an opinion of their own on the matter, since he does not print the 
relevant part of the letter of Valerius on which this view is based. 
A facsimile of a portion of the manuscript of Valerius does not 
quite compens:te for the absence of the continuous text of it. But 
the editor ia rightly sceptical as to such fine-drawn arguments as 
those that the fact that the Latin does (or does not) contain traces 
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of the ‘‘ Spanish dialect ’’ proves or disproves Etheria’s Iberian 
origin, and that a reference to the Rhéne shows that she came from 
south-eastern Gaul! 

Turning to the text, one is struck by the pleasing and interesting 
personality of the writer, at the naive exhibitions of the mentality 
of the early pilgrim and at the completeness and precision of the 
knowledge of the monastic and clerical guides of the abbess pilgrim 
as to the exact location of each of the sacred places from the 
burning bush of Moses onwards. The book has largely excited the 
attention of readers by reason of its fresh liturgical material. It 
contains much that throws real light on the topography of Jerusalem 
ind Sinai, interesting glimpses of the state of Syria and Egypt under 
Roman rule, and the fluctuations of the imperial frontier beyond the 
Euphrates. One important passage has a far wider interest than its 
liturgical value. It shows that while Greek was the language of 
worship in the churches grouped round the Holy Sepulchre, the 
Greek utterances of the bishop were always translated into Syriac, 
und that, when necessary, “‘ all things ’’ were also translated into 
Latin for the benefit of the western worshippers. T. F. Tovr. 


The Collected Historical Works of Sir Francis Palgrave. Edited by 
his son, Sir R. H. Ineuis Pauarave, F.R.S. Vols. I and II. 
The History of Normandy and England. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1919. 30s. each. 

Sir Francis PALGRAVE will always deserve the respect of those whose 
studies demand the employment of English historical records. No 
ye before him had done more to make accessible the unrivalled 
stores of historical material in official custody in this country. His 
place among those who founded the modern study of Early English 
history is equally secure. His works are not often read, but they 
played in their time a considerable part in creating a sense of the 
importance of early medieval history and of the complexity of the 
problems which it presents. The present volumes are the first instal- 
ment of a complete edition of his works. The editor has declined the 
attempt to modify the text in accordance with the results of recent 
investigation. He has presented.Sir Francis’ work as it was written, 
but has supplemented it by an apparatus of maps and genealogical 
tables and by a series of editorial notes explaining allusions in the 
text. These additions are not likely materially to increase the num- 
ber of Sir Francis Palgrave’s readers. The great defects of his style, 
extreme verbosity and allusiveness of expression, go far to conceal 
his real learning and independence of thought. The popular taste for 
long narrative histories is not likely to return in this generation, 
and the student who wishes to investigate some part of the great 
field covered by Sir Francis Palgrave will not seek guidance in a 
work written in the middle of the nineteenth century. But the pre- 
sent edition is a worthy monument to the enthusiastic industry and 
acute mind of one of the founders of medieval studies in England. 

F. M. Sraenton. 


The Reign of Henry V. By James Hamivron Wyut. Vol. I, pp. 
viili+ 589, 1914, and Vol. Il, pp. viiit+507, 1919. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 258. each. 


Tue death of a scholar like Dr. J. H. Wylie must always be a 
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grave loss to the cause of historical study, but it was with singular 
malice that fate cut short his work just as, after devoting a volume 
to the events leading up to Henry V.’s great adventure, he was about 
to put the finishing touches to his story of the Agincourt campaign. 
He had corrected the proof-sheets of less than one-fifth of his second 
volume, and the remainder, which he left in manuscript, had 
apparently undergone but little revision. To see all this material 
through the press was no light task, and our admiring gratitude is 
due to the members of Dr. Wylie’s family whose devotion and care 
have made possible the publication of his chapters on Agincourt and 
the events of the ensuing year. It is to be hoped that still more of 
what Dr. Wylie had written will somehow be made accessible to 
students. The speedy publication of his list of authorities is particu- 
larly desirable, for without it many of his foot-notes must be unin- 
telligible to all save a few specialists in fifteenth-century literature. 
And Dr. Wylie’s foot-notes are invaluable sign-posts to all who 
attempt research on the later Middle Ages. 

In their principal merits and weaknesses the two volumes resemble 
the author’s book on the reign of Henry 1V. It is an improvement 
that obsolete words and phrases are less lavishly used. On the 
other hand, Dr. Wylie’s fondness for digression is more conspicuous 
than ever. Thus, a Parliamentary petition about abuses in hospitals 
lures him into a long chapter on medieval hospitals in general. What 
he tells us is most interesting and valuable, but no one would 
naturally think of looking for it in a book on Henry V. The same 
may be said of the monographs on John, Duke of Berry; and the 
Manor of Great Waltham. The former is a veritable museum, full of 
curious information on all manner of subjects, from the bones of 
St. Denis to the diseases of medieval dogs. 

Dr. Wylie very properly devoted a large amount of attention to 
French history; and though in this field he discovered few facts 
that were not known before, he gives by far the best review that has 
appeared in English of the events in France which contributed so 
greatly to Henry’s military triumphs. Dr. Wylie, indeed, ascribes 
little of Henry’s early success to his ability or merit, regarding him 
as an ambitious and untruthful, but rather dull young man. He is 
disposed to credit the stories of Henry's youthful wildness and sudden 
reformation, but there his agreement with tradition ceases, and he 
represents the king as a thorough Prussian, bent on war from the 
outset of his reign, but trying to impose on the French and his own 
subjects by ceremonious negotiations and fine appeals to justice and 
God. And even when he has Henry in the field, he does not exhibit 
him as in any sense a hero. At the siege of Harfleur, he writes, “* in 
contrast to the miseries endured by the attacking force in the swamps 
around the walls, the king himself abated nothing of the splendours 
and comforts of his court on the hill of Graville, where the royal 
household was installed beyond the reach of danger.’’ The march 
from Harfleur towards Calais is called ‘‘ the most foolhardy and reck- 
less adventure thaf ever an unreasoning pietist devised."’ Even at 
Agincourt Dr. Wylie will not allow Henry to shine; he tried to avoid 
battle on humiliating terms, and while he afterwards showed a 
resolute spirit and fought bravely, he owed his success, not to his 
tactical skill, but to the prowess of his troops and the incompetence 
of the French. 
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Though one welcomes the opinion of an author who has so 
thoroughly exhausted the evidence, disparagement of Henry is, of 
course, nothing new. Indeed, considering how much more widely 
than any of his predecessors Dr. Wylie has thrown the net of research, 
it is surprising how little these two volumes have enriched our know- 
ledge. Dr. Wylie says nothing very notable about original sources, 
though perhaps he intended to discuss them at length in an appendix. 
It is useful, however, to have his confirmation of the view that the 
Gesta Henrici Quinti was written by Thomas Elmham. As regards 
Oldcastle and the Lollard plot of 1414, he adds nothing of great 
moment to the accounts of recent writers, and commits himself to no 
opinion as to the objects of the abortive rising. He is more in- 
teresting on the alien priories, disposing finally of the already dis- 
eredited view that Henry ‘‘ suppressed ’’ them, and showing that 
the king was even suspected of an intention to restore to their old 
status those already secularised. Regarding the conspiracy of Cam- 
bridge and Scrope, while relying on evidence that has long been 
well known, he reaches unexpected conclusions. Cambridge and 
Gray he makes the villains of the piece; the Earl of March, he 
thinks, for some time countenanced their designs, but lost his nerve 
at the last moment; while Scrope, luke-warm from the first, had 
his religious scruples aroused on learning that his fellow-plotters were 
treating with Oldcastle, urged them to abandon the whole project, 
and believed, though wrongly, that his arguments had prevailed. 
The story is clearly and vividly told, but is not very convincing. 

It is in his account of the battle of Agincourt that Dr. Wylie differs 
most widely from other modern historians. His meaning is not 


always plain, and his narrative not always self-consistent—defects 
due, no doubt, to lack of revision—but his conception of the main 
course of events is clear enough. He places the battlefield much 
further south than other authoritative writers. He thinks that the 
English force was drawn up a little to the north of Maisoncelles, 
that the dismounted men-at-arms were ‘‘ in one unbroken line, four 


deep,’’ with two wings thrown out “‘to right and left in echelon,”’ 
and that ‘‘ spanning [the] whole front and circling it from flank to 
flank like a crown were placed the archers, clumped in triangular 
wedges.’ The French array, according to Dr. Wylie, had a front 
of two miles, and presumably stretched a long way on each side of 
the entrance to the gap between the woods of Agincourt and Trame- 
court. It follows from this view of the disposition of the two armies 
that the account of the fighting departs at many points from the 
generally accepted story. There is a long discussion of the slaughter 
of the prisoners, which, it appears, was a much more deliberate and 
prolonged affair than has usually been supposed. Dr. Wylie’s inter- 
pretation of the authorities on the battle merits careful considera- 
tion, but it is not likely to meet with general acceptance. 

When he comes to the events of 1416, Dr. Wylie brings out with 
unprecedented clearness the magnitude and importance of the great 
sea-fight ‘‘ against the carracks ’’ in the Seine estuary. He is not 
able, however, to shed new light on the tactics of either side. His 
chapter on the navy suffers through want of revision, but destroys 
Henry’s reputation as a naval reformer: ‘‘ he did nothing more than 
continue the system that had long prevailed.’’ 

Dr. Wylie’s volumes are monuments of his amazing enthusiasm 
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industry, and learning. But they leave the impression that even 
such thorough research as his, whatever it may teach us of the 
growth of England’s legislative and administrative institutions, will 
seldom add much to what we already know of her political history. 
W. T. Wavan. 


Registers of Thomas Spofford, Richard Beauchamp, John Stanbury 
and Thomas Myllyng, bishops of Hereford from 1422 to 1492. 
Ed. Canon A. T. Bannister. (Joint publications of the Cantilupe 
Society and the Canterbury and York Society, 1917-1919.) 


Registers of John le Romeyn and Henry of Newark, Archbishops of 
York, 1286-1299. Ed. W. Brown. (Surtees Society, 1913 and 
1917.) 


Visitations of Religious Houses, 1436-1449. Ed. A. H. Thompson. 
(Lincoln Record Society and Canterbury and York Society. 
1918.) 


The Liber Albus. Ed. Canon Wilson. (Worcester Record Society. 
1919.) 


Some day we shall doubtless have a great eo-operative Social His- 
tory of England answering to the present political histories; mean- 
while, however, there is much work to be done in digesting docu- 
ments of the class here chosen for review. Few students seem 
to realise, as yet, how much may be worked out even statistically, 
within certain fairly clear limits of error. Canon Wilson rightly 
warns us against treating his Worcester letter-book as an exhaustive 
record; yet even from this volume we may get some valuable statis- 
tical results; the granting of corrodies, for instance, and the appro- 
priation of parish churches may have gone on to a still greater ex- 
tent than the book indicates; yet even this minimum record (if 
minimum we must call it) is significant enough, when we come to 
count the cases up. 

Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson's new volume of “‘ visitations ’’ needs 
no commendation to those who have read the first. We should have to 
go a long way back to find any equally well edited medieval record 
within the four seas; and this volume will bear comparison with the 
best work of its kind done on the Continent, where medieval scholars 
are professionally trained before they edit important documents. We 
have here a most accurate text and an excellent translation, with 
notes and an introduction revealing an amount of patient research 
which can be estimated only by those who have attempted some 
similar task. It would be useless here to single out special points of 
interest; he who runs may read ; and no reader can peruse this volume 
without forming for himself a truet picture of actual monastic life 
than can be found in monastic handbooks. Canon Wilson’s Liber 
Albus is the first instalment of an extraordinarily interesting letter- 
book kept by the priors of Worcester from 1801 to the middle of 
the 15th Century. The present volume runs from 1301 to 1339, 
and contains an abstract of 1286 separate documents, with a de- 
tailed introduction. Valuable as this introduction is in itself, there 
is no less value in the example which Canon Wilson has set to other 
scholars. After so many earlier activities, he began exploring this 
fresh field in his 81st year, and has already done work which will 
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earn the permanent gratitude of students. While his introduction 
supplies the general reader with a series of very instructive peeps 
into a 14th Century monastery, the abstracts indicate clearly 
to the student what he may expect to find upon further research. 

Mr. William Brown has given us, within recent years, two more 
volumes of his admirable York registers. Here, again, few but tech- 
nical students will realise what patient research, and how long and 
intimate a knowledge of this medieval diocese, have gone to the writing 
of a single footnote. J'rom these volumés, and from the valuable 
Hereford registers, it will be worth while compiling here a rough 
hand-list of memorabilia for the use of students who may wish to 
form an idea of their contents, yet who are not in a position to read 
the whole volumes at leisure. 

The Hereford registers throw a strong light upon contemporary 
Lollardy, and justify the suspicion more than once expressed a 
few years ago, that heresy was not driven so completely underground 
as Dr. Gairdner had assumed. They show at the same time how 
steady were the efforts to drive it underground, and how strong a 
suspicion of heresy attached to the possession not only of all Eng- 
lish Bibles whatsoever, but practically all religious books in the 
vernacular. This last point is being clearly brought out by Miss 
M. Deanesly in her book on the Lollard Bible, which is now in 
the Press. The English summaries at the head of the docu- 
ments permit the reader to follow this subject consecutively during 
the seventy years covered by these registers. For general subjects, 
Spofford’s is by far the most interesting of this series. He shows us 
the multiplication of indulgences, the steady appropriation of parish 
churches (pp. 23, 49, 50, 56, 65; in the last case, the vicar was 
compelled by the monks of Wigmore to bind himself under a money 
fine, on presentation, that he would not proceed against them for 
the augmentation of his benefice). Absentee clergy were frequent 
(as also in Myllyng’s time); a document on p. 124 throws an un- 
favourable light on the rule of celibacy; with this may be compared 
pp. 285-6. Indications of the troubles and general discontent of the 
time may be found on pp. 130, 140-1, 178, 181 (cf. Myllyng, p. 68). 
There is a most interesting school foundation-deed on pp. 231 ff. (cf. 
Stansbury, p. 21); and many other matters of historical interest are 
singled out, with full references, in the editor’s introduction. The 
next most interesting register of this series is Myllyng’s, which 
should be read in conjunction with Spofford’s. There is a very 
curious case on pp. 35-6 (A.D. 1477), where two sinners out of a 
large batch plead that they are whitewashed ‘‘ in virtue of that 
mazima indulgencia now obtained through the abbot of Abingdon.”’ 
On pp. 15, 43, etc., there are unusually full accounts of proceedings 
in compurgation; p. 40 shows scandalous neglect of church fabrics; 
p. 102 throws light on the rigours of prison; and on p. 67 we find a 
Greek noble licensed to beg round the diocese (A.D. 1481). There 
is an interesting Chaucer illustration on p. 86, where the abbot of 
Gloucester gets papal licence to wear a cape of gris; for so, I think, 
we must understand almuciis grisiis in the light of visitatorial docu- 
ments, though the editor translates it ‘‘ grey hoods.’’ 

The York registers are, if possible, still more interesting. The philo- 
logist will find very significant spellings of place-names, for example, 
Thurnum for Thornholm, Wilaby for Willoughby, etc. On p. 51 of 
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Vol. I, and frequently afterwards, we find a significant explanation, 
which I do not remember to have seen elsewhere, of the visitation 
notice to be sent in the case of a monastery which lies under sus- 
picion. P. 322, note 2, records an interesting case of a dean and 
chapter defending their claim to an advowson by wager of battle. 
Document No. 48 records a papal command to preach publicly against 
the Jews as a perilous folk; No. 94 implies some progress made in 
England by those religious tramps whom Salimbene stigmatises 
as a ‘‘synagogue of Satan ’’; No. 108 illustrates the precautions 
taken with the clergy of enemy countries resident among us; in No, 
752 a priest purges himself of the accusation of having broken the 
spine of a boy whom he chastised; in 762 is an interesting case 
illustrating the relation of alien priories to the mother houses in 
France. In No. 1,240 a clerical innkeeper is defamed of homicide; 
1,315 is one of those curious letters testimonial by which men who 
had lost an ear by accident guarded themselves against injurious 
suspicions. In Newark’s register, Nos. 143, 146, 147 show us a luck- 
less apparitor compelled to eat his own writ, at any rate to the 
extent of ‘‘ violently impressing his teeth upon our seal appended 
to the writ aforesaid,’’ for which a guilty lady had to do public 
penance; compare Nes. 150, 246-7, 254. In No. 256 we find a 
churchyard used for archery practice ‘‘ and for the exercise of other 
games.’’ No. 808 shows us the nave of York Minster actually col- 
lapsing in the last years of the 13th Century; in 333 we find how 
seriously a man might suffer for telling the truth at a monastic visi- 
tation. Many other entries of interest are singled out by the editor 
himself in his introductions. 

G. G. CoutToy. 


The Political Works of James I. Reprinted from the edition of 
1616, with an introduction by Prorgessor C. H. MclIuwary. 
Harvard University Press (Milford). 1918. $4. 


Tuts is the first volume of the series of Harvard Political Classics, 
and an excellent model for the editors of future volumes. In a long 
and valuable introduction Professor McIlwain admirably defines the 
true test which should determine the selection of political classics: 
‘*not merely the subsequent fame of a book, nor even its currency 
among the literature of the time, but rather its effect upon the minds 
and actions of the men then most active in political life and thought. 
It must start, or stem, or divert the current of political thought and 
action. . . . The history of political theory is not the history of a few 
isolated political classics; it is the study of a stream of influence 
which has flowed down from ages ’’ (p. xx). 

The introduction is not a mere analysis of the views James 
expresses in his works. It undertakes to set them in their connec- 
tion with the life of England and the general current of European 
thought. The Basilikon Doron is amusing, and the maxims which 
James instils into his heir have a certain resemblance to the advice 
of Polonius to his son. ‘‘ Be moderate in your raiment, neither over- 
superfluous, like a deboshed waster, nor yet over-base, like a miser- 
able wretch.’’ . . . ‘‘ In the form of your meat-eating, be neither 
uncivill, like a grosse Cynicke; nor affectatlie mignarde, like a dainty 
dame ’’ (pp. 44, 45). Read authentic histories and the chronicles of 
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all nations, but don’t read the infamous invectives of Buchanan and 
Knox, and punish people who keep or read their books (p. 40). 

Of more importance, if less amusing, is the ‘‘ Trew Law of Free 
Monarchies,’’ written five years before James became King of Eng- 
land. His theory of divine right appears full-blown in it, and it is 
not only the first, but the most comprehensive of all his writings. 
‘This and other expressions of his political views have not been 
sufficiently emphasised in accounting for the events of his reign and 
after it. From the opinions there stated no new situations or condi- 
tions could ever shake him, and this must be considered one of the 
fundamental causes of the constitutional revolution of the next three- 
quarters of a century ’’ (p. xxxvii). The passages about his absolute 
power and divine right quoted frequently from his speeches to Parlia- 
ment are but the practical restatement of the theory set forth in his 
earlier treatises. His principles left no place for the independence of 
Parliament or the rights of subjects. If there was a trace of feudal- 
ism in his doctrine of hereditary right, there was ‘‘ one feature of 
the feudal relation conspicuous by its absence in James’s politics.”’ 
‘‘ Of the reciprocal duties of dominus and homo so prominent in the 
medieval conception of English kingship there remains not a trace; 
it has been replaced entirely by the Roman conception of a king 
legibus solutus, placed at a distance so immeasurably above his 
subditi that he can in no way be bound by earthly law to the per- 
formance of any duties to them. The relation of his subjects to him, 
on the other hand, must consist entirely of duties, and duties to 
which no limits can be put; of the ‘ rights of subjects’ it is idle, 
even impious, to speak. ‘There are none ”’ (p. xiii). In short, it is 
only necessary to read the ‘‘ Trew Law ’’ to understand why Charles 
T. lost his head and James II. his kingdom. 

The greater part of the political writings of the King are connected 
with the controversy about the new oath of allegiance imposed upon 
the Catholics in 1606 after the Gunpowder Plot. The subject is 
briefly treated in Gardiner’s History of England (i, 288; ii, 16, 
34). Professor McIlwain treats it at length, giving the titles of the 
various controversial works published, an account of their authors, 
and a summary of the arguments they employed and the questions 
at issue. The chief antagonists of James were Cardinals Bellarmine 
and du Perron, his chief assistants Andrewes, Donne, and Casaubon. 
The view set forth is that the Thirty Years War was preceded by 
an intellectual struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism, and 
that in that struggle ‘‘ England had taken a larger place than she 
ever had in matters of general European concern since the beginning 
of modern times.’’ James was as important as a leader in the intel- 
lectual period as he was ineffective in the war period. ‘‘ In the 
earlier part of the struggle there was no more conspicuous champion 
than he, no more important opponent of the principles upon which 
the Counter-Reformation rested, and the wars of religion were to be 
fought. He owed this eminence, of course, more to his office than 
his ability.’ But his writings were in themselves by no means 
negligible (pp. lvii, Ixxx). Thus it is evident that if this view of the 
European significance of the part taken by James in the controversy 
is accepted, the usual estimate of James as only a learned pedant 
requires some revision. 

Professor McIlwain also regards the new oath imposed by James 
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on the Catholics in 1606 as an effective and successful piece of legis- 
lation, and quotes Charles Butler as saying ‘‘ that it effectually broke 
the power of the Catholic body in England by dividing them into two 
parties marshalled against each other ’’ (pp. li-lvi). 

Attached to the preface are four appendices; the first on Tudor 
Literature on Church and State, and the fourth, which deals with 
Robert Parsons and the succession controversy, are the most impor- 
tant. 

The volume closes with the speeches of James I., which are 
much better known to English readers than his controversial works. 
In them the theory of absolutism set forth in his writings is applied 
to practical politics. He sets forth there not only his theory of 
monarchy, but his theories of legislation and taxation, his reasons 
for the union of England and Scotland, his views on the privileges of 
Parliament, on the desirability of checking the overgrowth of London, 
the necessity of preserving woods and game, the repression of 
vagrancy, the duties of justices of the peace, and a great number of 
social and economic as well as constitutional questions. The speeches 
are so interesting and instructive for students of the Stuart period that 
their reprinting is a real service. Of all the royal speeches which our 
Parliamentary Histories contain only those of James I. and Charles 
TI. are readable. Both freely indulged their gift of humour, an 
indulgence which the Tudors were too dignified to permit themselves 
in addressing their subjects, and the Hanoverian sovereigns too 
constitutional even if they had been capable of it. 


C. H. Firta. 


Lancashire Quarter Sessions Records. Vol. I. Edited by Pror. 
James Tait. Chetham Society. 1917. 


THE Lancashire Quarter Sessions Records begin earlier than those 
of most counties. This volume contains a calendar of the roll for 
1590-2 and 1601-6. Prof. Tait’s introduction is full of points of 
interest, and brings out excellently the significance of the docu- 
ments calendared. The work of abstracting and selecting the docu- 
ments has been very judiciously done, and the remarks of the editor 
on p. xxxiv should be taken into consideration by all who have to 
deal with materials of this kind. 

The machinery and procedure of Quarter Sessions, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from the evidence about social and economic 
conditions which they supply, form the substance of the preface. 
One gathers from the criminal offences recorded that the men of 
Lancashire were given to violence rather than larceny. Assaults, 
riots, and forcible trespasses were very common. In 1592 no less 
than forty-seven cases of forcible entry were presented, and though 
the average was much lower than this, it was a far commoner 
offence than in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where only 
four cases are recorded in nearly five years (p. xvi). On the 
other hand, in the rolls of 1590-2 there is no reference to poor 
relief, and ‘‘ the long gap in the series between the last-named date 
and 1601 has perhaps deprived us of such an interesting set of orders 
as were issued by the West Riding Justices after the passing of the 
great Poor Law of 1597’ (p. xxi). The Somersetshire Quarter 
Sessions records also contain much more information about the 
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administration of the Poor Law. However, the Lancashire papers 
throw much more light on the enforcement of the laws against 
recusants. The entries seem to show that ‘‘ there was some relaxa- 
tion of the pressure on recusants in the last years of Elizabeth and 
the early ones of James ’’ (p. xvii). Some of the Justices appear 
to have been very lukewarm Protestants (p. xii). The man charged 
with saying ‘‘ that the preachers which preached were lewd fellows, 
and took upon them to preach when they had no authority to do 
so,’’ and he who declared ‘‘ that he cared not for the Bishop of 
Chester, and had no king but God,’’ were doubtless recusants. 
Another admitted that he had been a recusant all his life, and ‘‘ he is 
not minded to reform himself as yet, because his conscience will 
not suffer him ’’ (pp. 224, 282, 299). There is an interesting discus- 
sion of the question of Sunday amusements. Gardiner, in his History 
of England (iii., 248), attributed the issue of James I’s Declaration 
of Sports in 1617 to the interference with the Sunday amusements 
of the people instigated by the Puritan preachers sent there to 
combat Romanism. This view was combated by Dr. W. A. Shaw in 
the Victoria County History of Lancashire (ii., 61-2). Prof. Tait, 
in an article in the English Historical Review for October, 1917, 
intervened in the controversy, and he now sums it up by saying 
that ‘‘ Gardiner was mistaken in supposing. that the people of 
Lancashire had always enjoyed liberty of Sunday recreation until 
shortly before the Declaration of Sports, though his critic under- 
estimates the early influence of Sabbatarian views in producing 
prohibition ’’ (p. xix). 

Other — upon which these records throw light are the 
game laws, the housing problem, precautions against the plague, 
the enforcement of the statutes regulating the cloth trade, the 
licensing laws, the restrictions imposed on the corn trade, and other 
economic questions. On all these points the nature of the existing 
laws and the bearing of the cases calendared on their administration 
is very clearly explained by Prof. Tait. C. H. Fiera. 


Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies in the Time 
of the Hapsburgs. By C. H. Harinc. Harvard Univ. Press 
(Milford). 1918. (No. xix. of Harvard Economic Studies.) 
8vo. xxvii.+371 pp. 10s. 


The Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763. By F. W. 
Pirman. Yale Univ. Press (Milford). 1917. (Historical Studies, 
Vol. iv.) 8vo. xiv.+495 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Pror. Harina’s new book embodies the results of a valuable 
and comprehensive study of the great system of trade that by its 
introduction into Europe of enormous supplies of the precious metals 
radically altered the bases of prices, and did so much to the build- 
ing of a new world upon the ruins of the medieval system. The 
Spanish trade with the Indies was not merely or even primarily 
concerned with the importation of bullion; many new commodities 
which made great changes in the arts were introduced to Europe from 
America, and the methods and equipment of the dyer, the druggist 
and other tradesmen were greatly enriched; new articles of luxury 
were added to diet, and it was really in the production and handling 
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of these new articles of commerce that the permanent contribution 
of the Spanish Empire to the world’s wealth lay. Prof. Haring 
describes with an abundance of authorities and admirable clearness the 
meticulously organised system that was built up with the design of 
retaining all the benefits of the New World for the Spanish monarchs 
and their subjects, but in almost every page he has to show how 
the system was evaded with impunity and to describe the complete 
breakdown of all the elaborate paper safeguards that had been so 
carefully designed. His book should be read by students, both of 
the struggle of the maritime nations against Spanish claims to 
colonial monopoly and of general oceanic or naval history in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Everyone who regards history as an evolutionary process must at 
some time or another have asked himself why it was that when the 
Thirteen Continental Colonies strove to break their connexion with 
Britain, the island colonies of the West Indies were almost unani- 
mous in their loyalty to that connexion, and to this day remain 
an integral part of the Empire. The complete answer to such a 
question will always be most difficult to discover, but Mr. Pitman 
in his painstaking and closely packed book has done more to provide 
materials for its solution than any previous writer. The West 
Indies are profoundly significant in the development and also in 
the disruption of the Old Empire, for it was from the islands that 
England derived a great part of the accessions of wealth that came 
to her in the eighteenth century, and upon the West Indian trade 
the prosperity of the Middle and New England colonies was largely 
based. He has made an effort to examine the sources of this 
wealth, and to trace the course of the trade whereby the sugar 
colonies provided a sufficient market for the products of the north 
and furnished tropical produce for consumption there, and to give 
cargoes for the ships of the Northern ports to carry to Europe. In this 
effort he largely succeeds, and he fyrnishes an abundance of detail to 
justify his conclusions, perhaps too abundant for him to be also suc- 
cessful in his second task—that of explaining the part the West Indian 
islands played in the growth and dissolution of the Empire. He shows 
that the economic interests and aims of the American merchants 
and the West Indian planters differed so much as to be incompatible. 
But it is rather as a pioneer guide to unexplored material and as 
a storehouse of facts and statistics than as a synthetic history of 
West Indian development that the book is successful, and this is 
true, even if only the line of economic development is considered. 
The history of the West Indies in their great period of prosperity 
and importance, the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
yet remains to be written. For the writer of that history Mr. 
Pitman’s book, with its masses of figures and its valuable appendices, 
will be an indispensable mine. A. P. NewrTon. 


A History of British Socialism. By M. Beer. Introduction by 
R. H. Tawney. Vol. I. G. Bell & Sons. 1919. 12s. 6d. 


StupENTs of economic and political theory will be grateful to 
Herr Beer for providing an English edition of his well-known 
Geschichte des Sozialismus in England, published in 1912, and now 
so completely re-written as to be 
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Austrian publicist describes his work as ‘‘ a feeble attempt to repay 
the enormous debt which I owe to English life and scholarship,”’ 
and adds that he could not have written it but for a twenty years’ 
residence in our country. In a brief but striking Introduction, Mr. 
Tawney tells us that the second and concluding volume, which was 
almost completed at the outbreak of war, is to appear shortly; and 
it is interesting to learn that he has also embarked on the task of 
reprinting the more noteworthy writings of the early English social- 
ists, whose works are almost unobtainable, and whose names are for 
the most part virtually unknown. 

The present volume opens with a sketch of medieval com- 
munism, embracing the theories of Wycliffe and John Ball, More 
and Winstanley; and the author only reaches his full stride with 
the Industrial Revolution. The picture of communism and radical 
thought of the era of the French Revolution introduces us not only 
to famous names like Paine and Godwin, but to lesser celebrities 
of the calibre of Spence and Charles Hall. Of Owen’s character 
and teaching he writes with discriminating sympathy. ‘‘ The central 
figure of British socialism in the first half of the nineteenth century 
was distinguished neither by original philosophical speculation nor 
outstanding literary achievements, but by strength of character and 
untiring reform activities. He united the shrewdness of the busi- 
ness man with the emotionalism and ecstasies of the prophet.’’ 
His best work was done in his middle years, and he lived to see 
new men and new ideas attracting popular attention and support. 
We do not often associate the years immediately preceding the 
Reform Bill with progress or dramatic events; but our guide will 
teach us better. ‘‘ The reign of George IV. marks the rise of 
Liberalism and the birth of the modern Labour movement, political 
and socialist. This decade saw the repeal of the Navigation Act, 
of the Combination Laws, of the Corporation and Test Acts. It 
witnessed the destruction of the last remnants of the yeomanry and 
the bulk of the handloom weavers. In it occurred a short but 
phenomenal epoch of manufacturing and commercial prosperity, 
accompanied by the biggest and hardest fought strikes which the 
country had till then experienced; after which one of the severest 
commercial crises overtook the nation, and the temper of agrarian 


and industrial labour became restive and rebellious.’’ The word 
*‘ socialism ’’ was first employed in 1827, a year or two after the 
rival term ‘‘ liberal.’’ The doctrine of the general strike, originated 


by William Benbow, was preached in the early thirties, and at the 
same moment James Morrison, throwing overboard the doctrines of 
Owen, originated the syndicalist conception of class antagonism. 
The story breaks off in the ‘thirties, and in the second volume the 
curtain will rise on Chartism. 

‘‘I have brought together from the vast treasure-houses of 
British theology, moral philosophy, political economy, socialist pam- 
phlets, Labour papers and general periodical publications,’’ writes 
the author, ‘‘ the materials relevant to our subject.’ His learned 
labours should lead other students to a field that has been too little 
explored, and his sympathetic insight into the ideas of the pioneers 
of socialism will help us to reconstruct the stages by which the 
working-classes advanced towards articulate self-consciousness. 
G. P. Goocn. 
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Indian Constitutional Reform viewed in the Light of History. By 
Vincent A. Smita. 1919. Milford. 3s. 6d. 


THE history in the light of which the late Dr. Vincent Smith 
reviewed Mr. Montagu’s proposals for the reform of the Indian Con- 
stitution is not very recent, although it is obvious that we must take 
account of recent happenings in India if we are to arrive at any sound 
basis for reform. He regarded the ‘‘ pronouncement ’’ made by the 
Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons on August 
20th, 1918, as an original move on the part of home politicians, and 
did not realise that it was an inevitable incident in the evolution 
of political ideas in India, and that it had been outlined in an appeal 
made to the Government of India by Lord Sinha, as President of 
the National Congress, nearly three years before. A historian steeped 
in ancient traditions, he doubted whether the East could change and 
poured scorn upon the hopes and anticipations of the Viceroy and 
Mr. Montagu—and incidentally upon the aspirations of educated India 
—because they involved such change. _But even from his own point 
of view the assertion that nothing like ‘‘ responsible government ”’ 
now exists or ever has existed in India seems hard to justify. It 
is of the very essence of the Indian system of local self-government 
through village councils. And he had not appreciated the gradual 
weakening of the caste organisation which has been effected by 
education, contact with the outer world, and the growth of racial 
aspirations that have made such progress during the past fifty years. 
Yet we have the blazing example of Japan to show us what such 
causes may effect in an Oriental country within a very short space 
of time. In the same way recent events in Russia suggest some 
reconsideration of his theory that monarchical sentiment in India 
provides a safe foundation for political reform. 

In his anxiety to condemn, the author was scarcely fair to 
the report he criticised. He quoted the very impartiality of the 
authors, and their wise presentment of the dangers and difficulties 
of their task, as exhibiting a ‘‘ credulous yet frightened optimism ”’; 
and in another paragraph he represented their proposal to proceed on 
lines differing from those followed in the Morley-Minto reforms of ten 
years back as ‘‘ tearing up old institutions by the roots.’’ 

But with all his objections to the principles which underlie these 
recent proposals for reform, he was too sound a student of history not 
to admit that extensive change in ‘‘ the old-fashioned method of 
governing India ’’ was imperative, that certain far-reaching changes 
were ‘‘ common ground,’’ and that ‘‘ the heart of India is passion- 
ately set on self-expression as a nation.’’ And these admissions carried 
him much further than he seemed to be aware and rendered his own 
‘constructive suggestions ’’ singularly inadequate. The passing 
away of one who did so much to promote the study of Indian History 
has been widely mourned, and the high reputation to which Dr. 
Vincent Smith attained will not suffer from this unfortunate but 
temporary digression into unaccustomed paths. P. C. Lyon. 


A Sourcebook of Australian History. By GwWENDOLEN H. SwINBURNE. 
viii+219 pp. 1919. Bell. 5s. 


DurineG the last five years the stress of a common danger has 
evoked such a magnificent response from all portions of the Empire 
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that a stimulus has been naturally given to the desire for a wider 
knowledge of those distant peoples who have played such a worthy 
part in the great war. For that reason alone Miss Swinburne’s 
compact work should enlist the attention of the general community. 
The author submits the volume to the reader in the hope that it may 
increase the amount of interest usually shown in Australian history 
by deepening the general knowledge of the subject and illustrating 
it by those vivid details which arrest attention to enable the student 
to visualise past events. Although compiled with a view to the 
requirements of schools, there is much information furnished which 
will appeal to, and deeply interest, all classes of the community. 
The work is entitled A Sourcebook, and necessarily the number of 
events therein described must be smaller than that in histories of 
any other type; but there is ample material actually supplied in the 
text, and other sources are indicated, from which the reader can add 
to his store of knowledge, not only with regard to the facts attending 
the early discovery and exploration of the Continent, but also in 
regard to the establishment and development of those free demo- 
cratic instututions which, on the whole, are the pride of its people, 
and at the same time afford useful object-lessons to students, and 
valuable guide-posts for the practical statesman. 

The references to the early voyages of discovery of the coast line 
of Australia and exploration of the interior occupy a large proportion 
of the space of the book, but they are of absorbing interest through 
portraying the perseverance and fortitude of these early pioneers, 
who, in spite of a then inhospitable territory and great privations 
(often at the expense of their own lives), enabled posterity to prove 
that Australia was a land of unlimited resources, and capable of 
being a producer of unlimited wealth. 

The tale of the first discovery of the precious metals and the 
building up of the wool industry—two of the great primary products 
of the Commonwealth less than 100 years ago—appeal to us with 
special force in the present day, when we realise what a vital part 
they have played in providing our armies with necessary material 
in the recent war. 

There are some events in the growth of political institutions which 
might have been mentioned, and others dealt with more fully, but, 
as the author states, it is difficult to touch on every salient phase in 
the growth of a young country without defeating the very purpose for 
which the book was published. In short, the ambition is to record 
the history of early settlement, its accompanying difficulties and 
privations, and to emphasise the manner in which, in the course of 
a little over a century, this virgin and at one time uninviting settle- 
ment has developed into one of the most valuable and, we venture 
to hope, most valued of the outposts of Empire. In this effort the 
writer has achieved a full measure of success. C. G. Wane. 


History of Great Britain, to 1918. 58s. Advanced History of Great 
Britain, to 1918. 7s. 6d. (Longman’s Historical Series for 
Schools, Books 2 and 3.) New editions. By T. F. Tour. 


Outlines of European History, to 1914. New Edition. By A. J. 
Grant. Longmans. 5s. 
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Hints for the Youthful Historian (Aids to the Study of History, 
No. 1). By C. H. K. Marten. Blackie. 3d. 

A Bibliography for Teachers of History. Edited by Emeen EB. 
Power. Introduction by E. Doorly. Women’s International 
League. 28. 


Every profession probably has its own particular subject for 
amazement, and surely that of the history teacher—the practical 
teacher actually at work in a practical school—is that of the text- 
book. Apart from the actual subject-matter, which has been slowly 
improving during the last few years, the presentment of the text 
and the general appearance of the book should be more seriously 
considered by the producer. Pictures alone, and even good maps, 
valuable as they are, prove of little avail if the type is cramped, 
the chapters annotated and numbered in paragraphs, and ‘‘ impor- 
tant dates ’’ set out in heavy type at the opening of each chapter. 
The compilers believe, doubtless, that these serve as aids to the 
pupil (or is it the teacher?), but the practical teacher knows that 
these disfigurements serve but to repel. Further, they prove real 
hindrances, for they do just what the teacher desires the learner to 
do for himself. A useful exercise whereby the,pupil’s own judgment 
can be called into play is to set him to make his own marginal head- 
ings or to determine, after a period has been studied and enjoyed, 
which are the most important dates and names to be remembered. 
The history book to be used in the schoolroom should be a book that 
a young student will wish to read for himself, and, moreover, wish 
to keep, when read, on leaving school. A good test as to whether a 
history text-book is acceptable is to note whether it is carried home 
when school days are over or returned to the book-room to be sold 
second-hand. The number of text-books that pass this test is small, 
though it is growing. 

It is regrettable when such admirable books as Professor Tout’s in 
Longmans’ historical series have to be reckoned among the failures 
in this respect. In Book 2, though the letterpress is clear and plans 
and maps interesting and in some cases novel, the vexatious “‘ aids "’ 
in heavy type and numbered paragraphs spoil the effect of the excel- 
lent letterpress; and in the case of Book 3 the cramped print and 
unwieldy size prove serious deterrents. A matter of apparently 
small but real practical importance is that of the weight and size of 
school books. It should be remembered that many have to be carried 
to and from home to school each day, and many a book is disqualified 
owing to its weight alone. Book 3 should be divided into parts. 

It is a real pleasure to welcome a revised and extended edition of 
Professor Grant’s Outlines of European History. It admirably sup- 
plies a real want, though it is a matter of regret that some of the 
text-book vices are beginning to creep into the newer editions. As a 
set-off, however, we have the helpful suggestions for wider reading 
in the carefully compiled lists of books at the end of chapters. Would 
that all writers of text-books, except of the most elementary nature, 
would follow this lead. 

It is difficult to see what purpose Some Practical Hints for the 
Youthful Historian can serve. In some ways it seems more suitable 
for the instructor than for the learner, for the teacher of English 
composition than the history specialist. If memory dodges and 
devices are not considered derogatory, surely it were better that they 
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should all be self-devised. Truly a teacher is to be profoundly pitied 
who has to deal with minds which need such artificial props. 

Of good bibliographies there can never be too many, especially 
when drawn up with such sympathetic understanding of the needs of 
the average teacher as is evinced by Miss Eileen Power’s Biblio- 
graphy for Teachers of History. That there are some serious omis- 
sions, notably in the Home University Library series and books 
dealing with Irish history, a subject to be fearlessly faced in these 
days, Miss Power herself is doubtless already aware, and these will 
probably be made good in subsequent editions. Though not everyone 
will endorse each descriptive note, yet these taken as a whole will 
prove of the greatest value to the busy teacher, who will find such 
practical details as price, publisher, and nature of subject-matter set 
out and arranged in an intelligent and orderly manner. Miss 
Doorly’s stimulating, if provocative, introductory essay un- 
doubtedly adds to the value of the work. Though she is perhaps 
hardly fair in her criticism of Professor Mantoux, since both agree 
that ‘‘ the desire to reach the truth and nothing but the truth ”’ is 
to be the aim of the teacher of history, her appeal for “‘ dis- 
interested ’’ teaching should come as a clarion call. What history 
teacher does not stand convicted of having at times ‘‘ ground an 
axe ’’ when purporting to be teaching truth? Every teacher would 


be wise to have this little compilation at hand. 
J. NOAKES. 


A First History of England. By M. W. Keatince, M.A., D.Se., 
Reader in Education in the University of Oxford. 182 pp. 
1918. A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d. 

Britain in the Middle Ages. A History for Beginners. By 
Fiorence L. Bowman, Lecturer in Education, Homerton Col- 
lege, Cambridge. x+103 pp. With time chart and 28 illustra- 
tions. 1919. Cambridge Univ. Press. 3s. 

The Educational Value of Museums and the Formation of Local War 
Museums. Report of a Conference. Edited by E. Howarrn, 
F.R.A.S., F.Z.S., Curator of the Museum and Art Gallery, 
Sheffield. 103 pp. 1918. Wesley, 28 Essex Street, W.C.2. 3s. 


Tuese three books illustrate the most recent tendencies in 
historical teaching. All aim at developing a greater sense of reality 
in the work—Mr. Keatinge by the use of many pictorial illustrations 
with exercises upon them, and by an ingenious device whereby ‘* the 
original inhabitants of Domesday Book turn up in each period down 
to the twentieth century ’’; Miss Bowman by narratives based mainly 
upon chronicles, and by pictures drawn from similar sources, and 
from other manuscripts; the book on museums by its advocacy of the 
formation of historical collections. 

In the first two books the source of the picture is given in every 
case, and one can thus gauge the value of the illustration and its 
appropriateness. Miss Bowman would, however, do well, in a future 
edition, to add a word of warning that medieval authors and artists 
used elements drawn from their own times in the construction of 
their pictures. Thus in the picture illustrating Charlemagne’s wars 
they saw nothing incongruous in equipping eighth-century warriors 
as fifteenth-century knights. On the other hand, Mr. Keatinge 
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would have improved his volume if he had omitted some of the 
pictures purporting to give the scene exactly as it might have 
appeared. It is confusing to find the wife of an ancient Briton with 
beautifully crimped hair, the barons of King John dressed in 
fourteenth-century armour, and ladies in the time of Edward IV. 
with a head-dress having a carefully goffered frill round its front 
edge. 

History, however, will never be a satisfactory subject of education 
so long as it is confined to the study of a single text-book, and Miss 
Bowman wisely urges, in her preface, the necessity for much addi- 
tional reading, and for the further use of collections of pictures. It 
would also be well to collect historical references to the children’s 
own district, such as facsimiles of Domesday entries, charters, papal 
bulls, and letters, which can easily be obtained from the British 
Museum, the London Museum, the Record Office, and various 
museums scattered about the country. Illustrations and maps 
which might be filed in every school are either totally unexplored, or, 
at best, used in an incidental and spasmodic way, and children get all 
their knowledge second-hand. More use might also be made of 
the reference departments of public libraries as a means of training 
children to search for information. : 

With regard to museums, the Report edited by Mr. Howarth 
makes some valuable suggestions. Broadly, the papers describe two 
classes of experiments: Visits to museums under the guidance of 
teachers who have already received lectures on the objects from 
experts, and the circulation of groups of objects—each group repre- 
senting a particular period—among schools. The difficulty about 
the latter plan would be to secure that any particular group should 
be at the school when the period is being studied, and the danger in 
the former is that the teacher’s explanation to the children might 
be a mere repetition of the expert’s words without any real apprecia- 
tion. One very interesting suggestion is that the rooms of some 
old building should be furnished in ‘different ways so as to illustrate 
the domestic life of different periods. Jos. A. WHITE. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Miss Rose Granam's little book, An Abbot of Vézelay 
(S.P.C.K., 38. 6d.), is the best sort of guide-book to Vézelay, 
because it sets forth the history of the men who in the middle ages 
made the town and church what they are. She devotes the bulk 
of it to the history of the great Abbot Pons (1138-1161) and par- 
ticularly to his struggle with the burgesses, who for three years 
maintained a commune in the teeth of his feudal rights. The 
intricate relations between the Abbot and the Bishops of Autun, 
the Abbot and the Counts of Vézelay, the Abbot and the burgesses, 
with in the background the King and the Pope, give an extremely 
vivid picture of the complication of medieval social relationships. 
Anyone who wishes to understand the early history of the communes 
in France will find it concentrated here in its typical form. Here 
is the association of burgesses for the purpose of self-government, 
anti-ecclesiastical because the largest and richest towns were in the 
hands of the Church. Here is the lay lord, willing to associate 
himself with the burgesses, so as to weaken the Church. Here is 
the King, wavering in his policy, his desire to limit the power of the 
Church, and being curbed sometimes by the Church’s bribes or by 
the Pope’s exhortations. Finally here is the Papacy, hostile to the 
whole movement. The story of the struggle is taken from the 
famous Historia Vizeliacensis monasterii of Hugh the Poitevin, a 
contemporary monk of the house. His bias is naturally violently 
against the Commune, but the story is an excellent example of the 
Church’s opposition to the principle of self-government and desire 
to keep its towns in a state of complete feudal subjection. It should 
be compared with the struggles which took place in several English 
monastic towns in the early fourteenth century. _E. 


Mr. A. Tittey’s The French Wars of Religion (S.P.C.K., 6d.) 
is indeed an admirable ‘‘ Help for Students of History,’’ well written, 
well balanced, threading its way skilfully through the mass of detail, 
which usually cumbers short accounts of this period, towards the 
all-important principles and theories which were at issue. A 
thorough knowledge of this little book would be a useful basis for 
a more thorough study of any particular aspect or section of these 
long and intricate wars. The only criticism that suggests itself is 
that a page or so is needed to show the connection between French 
and Netherland politics from 1578 onwards. Without this the 
attitude of the Crown towards the Protestants until 1584, and, after 
that, the apparition of Parma before Paris and Rouen, and the 
formal rupture with Spain are somewhat obscure. The bibliography 
is practical and not overdone. Among secondary authorities 
might be included Henry of Guise and other Portraits, by H. C. 
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Macdowall (Macmillan, 1898), since it deals with the less popular 
side of the religious conflict, and, owing to the author's excellent 
style, is always read with pleasure by young students. E. A. 


Tue aim of Mr. G. H. Davenport’s Parliament and the Taxpayer 
(Skeffington, 6s.) is to explain to the ordinary man the extent to 
which Parliament may really be said to control the expenditure of 
Great Britain at the present day. In order to make this clearer 
he devotes the first hundred pages to a brief sketch of the develop- 
ment of the idea that Parliament has the right and ought to have the 
power to criticise the way in which the Crown spends its revenues. 
This portion of the book seems on the whole to be most open to criti- 
cism, for undoubtedly the author has a distinct tendency to exagger- 
ate the reality of this control prior to 1700, as well as to under- 
estimate the fact that a large portion of the Crown revenue even 
after 1660 was still the King’s private property with which he could 
do as he pleased, and that in the Middle Ages, at any rate, it was 
the practice as well as the theory for the King in normal times “* to 
live off his own.’’ Fourteenth century’ financial precedents must be 
used with the greatest care, and even Fortescue can hardly be held 
to have had the faintest vision of the modern distinction between 
the personal expenditure of the King and the national expenditure of 
his Government; while it is an unkindly act to lay the invention of 
ship money on the already over-burdened shoulders of Charles I. 
Where Mr. Davenport is writing of matters with which he has been 
brought into personal contact as private secretary to the Assistant 
Financial Secretary of the War Office, he displays considerable know- 
ledge, and the latter part of his book presents in a readable form a 
good deal of information concerning modern parliamentary methods 
that is not readily accessible elsewhere. KE. R. A. 


The North Riding of Yorkshire, by Capt. Weston (Cambridge 
County Geographies), is a brightly written volume. There is a 
description of a thinly populated agricultural area with moors and 
dales on either side, in strong contrast with the two crowded centres 
of Middlesbrough and Scarborough. The creation of Middlesbrough 
by the skill of the Tees Conservancy Commissioners, seconding the 
foresight of the local industrial leaders, is a fascinating story, and 
there are pre-Roman earthworks and Roman roads, reminiscences of 
Bruce’s raids and of the Kingmaker, the birthplaces of Wycliffe and 
Captain Cook, to satisfy the tourist who has a turn for a we 

J. E. M. 


World War Issues and Ideals, compiled by M. E. Speare and 
W. E. Norris (461 pp.; Ginn, 6s.), will long continue to be useful, 
though its immediate purpose, the enlightenment first of the 
students of the U.S. Naval Academy and then of the American 
public generally about the cause for which they had taken up arms, 
is now out of date. It provides a remarkably cheap collection of 
utterances by writers and statesmen of the belligerent nations, 
including the famous passages containing Treitschke’s assertions that 
the State is Might and that to abolish war from history would be 
to abolish all progress; Bernhardi’s argument on taking the initiative 
in war, quoting Luther’s saying that war is a business, divine in 
itself, as needful to the world as eating or drinking; Bethmann- 
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Hollweg’s plea in August, 1914, that necessity knows no law; 
Maeterlinck’s appeal to Italy in November, comparing the Belgians 
who had saved Latin civilisation to the Spartans at Thermopyle; 
General Smuts’ speech on the British Commonwealth of Nations; 
and President Wilson’s Messages declaring that the world must be 
made safe for democracy, and enunciating the ‘‘ 14 points ’’ of his 
peace programme. Some of the literary extracts seem ill-chosen 
(though one is glad to notice Mr. Galsworthy’s acute ‘‘ Diagnosis of 
the Englishman ’’), and there are occasional lapses in translation. 
One could imagine an even better work on similar lines compiled for 
English readers, but pending its appearance this should find a place 
in all school libraries and many private bookshelves. E. J. D. 


The Essentials of English Teaching (Longmans, 1s.), a pamphlet 
issued by the English Association, contains a graded series of sylla- 
buses for use in ordinary and continuation schools. One sentence 
from the Introduction seems to embody a truth so obvious and yet so 
often neglected that we have no hesitation in repeating it, ‘‘ The 
teaching of English composition, both oral and written, should be 
regarded as coming within the province of every member of the 
school staff. Slipshod speech and writing should not be accepted in 
any class, however correct the matter presented, and this applies 
quite as much to scientific and mathematical as to linguistic and 
historical subjects.’’ E. R. A. 


In 1918 the title of the American ‘‘ Journal for Readers, Stu- 
dents, and Teachers of History’’ was changed; The History 
Teacher’s Magazine of 1917 became The Historical Outlook of the 
present. It is an excellent title, and makes us even a little jealous. 
And the reasons, given in the number for October, 1918, deserve 
recall. We hope, they say, to prepare for the future by a sane 
understanding of the historic past, for as ‘‘ no business man or pro- 
fessional man acts by chance, but in the light of the experience of 
his own life and of his profession, so to-day the citizens of all the 
great States of the world should view the momentous problems of 
political and economic reconstruction in the light of past attempts at 
their solution.’’ In the second place, the term ‘‘ outlook ’’ is used 
in the sense of ‘‘ a survey of the work of historians—a guide to books 
and to methods which will be of immediate assistance in reading and 
teaching.’’ It is thus clear that the American journal is conceived in a 
spirit very similar, if not identical, with that of History, and we con- 
gratulate its managers heartily both on the breadth of their outlook 
and the vigour with which they are carrying it out. Their journal 
appears monthly (except July, August, and September), and while a 
large part is contributed by professors, a special appeal is made to 
school teachers and to those conducting local associations to send in 
news and views. On both sides of the Atlantic the war has given a 
profound impulse to the study of history. Its effects are clearly 
seen in recent numbers of The Historical Outlook, which are 
largely given to war subjects. It will be increasingly felt in every 
branch of historical study and teaching. F. S. M. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


[Under this head it is proposed to give a list of most of the books 
dealing with history which have appeared during the preceding 
quarter, with an indication of the contents when they are not clearly 
expressed in the title. The references are, unless otherwise stated, 
to notices in The Times Literary Supplement, the pages of which 
are numbered continuously and can therefore be identified without 


specification of date.) 


Tue ANCIENT History OF THE NEAR 
East. From the earliest times to the 
battle of Salamis. By H. R. Hall. 
xxiii+602 pp. Methuen. 16s. (p. 96.) 

A Recorp or EvropeaN ARMOUR and 
Arms through Seven Centuries. By Sir 
G. F. Laking, Bart. Intro. by the 
Baron de Cosson. Volume I., lxv+286 
pp. Bell. £15 15s. (the set of five 
volumes). (p. 84.) 

Tue Crown JEWELS OF ENGLAND. 
By Major-General Sir G. Younghus- 
band, K.C.M.G., Keeper of the Jewel 
House, Tower of London, and C. 
Davenport. xi+84 pp. Cassell. £3 3s. 
(p. 29.) 

Historre pe Lorraine. Tome T. : 
Des Origines 4 1552. Par R. Parisot. 
Paris: Picard. (p. 60.) 

Tue CISTERCIANS IN YORKSHIRE. By 
J. 8S. Fletcher. xi+332 pp. S.P.C.K. 
17s. 6d. (p. 99.) 

Tue Parish Gitps oF MEDIEVAL 
Encianp. By H. F. Westlake. viii+ 
242 pp. S.P.C.K. 15s. (p. 34.) 

ENGLAND UNDER THE YORKISTS, 1460- 
1485. By I. D. Thornley. Preface by 
A. F. Pollard. xx+280 pp. Long- 
mans. 98. 6d. 

MEDALS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 
G. F. Hill. 204 pp., 30 plates. Claren- 
don Press. London: Milford. 50s. 
(p. 135.) 

A Gurpe to tHe Inpia Orrice RE- 
corps, 1600-1858. By W. Foster. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode.) The India Office. 
2s. (p. 17.) 

CaLenpDaR oF State Parers anp MSS. 
relating to English affairs in Venice and 
Northern Italy. Vol. XXII., 1629- 
1632. Edited by Allan B. Hinds. 
lviii+792 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
20s, n. 

ALEXANDER Hinpurson. By R. L. 
Orr. 406 pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 
15s, (p. 725.) 

Tre Worxinc Lire or Women in the 
XVIIth Century, By Alice Clark. 
Routledge. 10%. 6d. (p. 707.) 


Sarnt-Stmon. La France de Louis 
XIV. Par René Doumic. Paris: 
Hachette. 5/. (p. 98.) 

Poirricat LEADERS OF PROVINCIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA. By _I. Sharpless. 
Maemillan Co. 10s. 6d. (p. 8.) 

Un  AMBASCIATORE LUCCHESE 4 
Vienna. G. B. Domenico Sardini, 
1751-1759. By E. Lazzareschi. Lucca : 
G. Giusti. 3.50 lire. (p. 46.) 

Tue SKILLED LasouReER, 1760-1832. 
By J. L. Hammond and B. Hammond. 
ix+397 pp. Longmans. 128. 6d. 
(p. 95.) 

Henry Fox, First Lorp Ho tanp. 
His Family and Relations. By the 
Earl of Ilchester. Two volumes. Vol. 
I., xv+366 pp. Vol. II., xi+391 pp. 
Murray. 328. (p. 73.) 

THe CONFEDERATION OF Europe: A 
study of the European Alliance, 1813- 
1823. By W. A. Phillips. 2nd ed 


. xviii+320. Longmans. 128. 6d. (p. 59.) 


A Suorr History oF Epucation. By 
J. W. Adamson. Cambridge, Univ. 
Press. 128. 6d. (Educ. Suppl. p. 623.) 

Tue Lire or Tuomas Covits, 
BANKER. By E. H. Coleridge. Two 
vols. Vol. I., xii+305. Vol. II., ix+ 
459 pp. John Lane. 42s. (p. 7.) 

Joun Morray III. 1808-1892. By 
J. Murray IV. ix+106 pp. Murray. 
3s. 6d. (p. 61.) 

Tue PusiisHinc Famity or RIvINc- 
ton. By 8. Rivington. xxii+182 pp. 
Rivingtons. 108. (p. 61.) 

IRELAND AND EnGuaND. By E. R. 
Turner, xii+504 pp. New York: 
Century Co. $3. (p. 708.) 

Tue Rise or Sovutu Arrica. By 
G. E. Cory. In four volumes. Vol. III. 
xiv+474 pp. Longmans. 25s. (p. 703.) 

PALMERSTON AND THE HUNGARIAN 
Revotution. By C. Sproxton. xii+148 
pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 7s. 6d. 
(p. 775.) 

L’Atto Apice. By A. Brunialti. 
Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese. 
15 lire. (p. 134.) 
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Tue TuRKs IN Evrore. By W. E. D. 
Allen. Preface by Brigadier-Gen, H. C. 
Surtees, C.M.G. xii+256 pp. Murray. 
10s. 6d. (p. 62.) 

Kaiser FRrrepricn’s TaGEBuCH mit 
Einleitung und Aktenstiicken. Von E 
Engel. iekmann: Halle. M.4.50. 

27. 

? +m) Peace. 1871-1914. By W.S. 
Davis. In collaboration with W. Ander- 
son and M. W. Tyler. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. (p. 28.) 

Die NEVEN PARTEIPROGRAMME mit den 
letzten der alten Parteien zusammen- 
gestellt. Von F. Salomon. (Leipzig 
and Berlin: Teubner. P/.80. (p. 725.) 

Ma Misston Av JAPON. Par A. Gérard, 
Ambassadeur de France. Paris : Plon- 
Nourrit. 12/. (p. 114.) 

A Snort History or THE GREAT 
War. By A. F. Pollard. viii+411 pp. 
Methuen. 108. 6d. (p. 133.) 

GENERAL HeEapQuaRtTeRS 1914-1916 
and its Critical Decisions. By 
General Erich von Falkenhayn. xi+300 
pp. Hutchinson. 248. (p. 723.) 

G.H.Q. (Montreuil-sur-Mer). By 
“G. S. 0.’ xii+306 pp. Philip Allan. 
20s. (p. 42.) 

Luz. Par Général Percin. Paris : 
B. Grasset. 3.50/.4+30 per cent. (p. eo 
Tue Great War AND THE R.A.M.C 
Mons, the Marne, the Aisne. By 
Lieutenant.-Col. F.'S. Brereton. Con- 

stable. 12s. 6d. (p. 4.) 

Der Grosse KrieG IN ETINZELDAR. 
STELLUNGEN. Die Schlacht bei Mons 
Herausgegeben im Auftrage des Gros- 
sen Generalstabes. Oldenburg: Stal- 
ling. 2.40m.+30 per cent. (p. 114.) 

Mein BeRIcHT zUR MARNESCHLACHT. 
Von Generalfeldmarschall v. Bilow. 
Berlin: Scherl. Qm. (p. 14.) 

Der Grosse Krizc In EINZELDAR- 
STELLUNGEN. Die Schlacht bei Longwy. 
Herausgegeben im Auftrage des Gros- 
sen Generalstabes. (Oldenburg: Stal- 
ling. 2.40m. (p. 94.) 

La BaTatILue DE tL’ Atsne (Avril—Mai, 
1917). Par le Lieutenant-Col. Rousset. 
Paris: van Oest. 3/.+30 per cent. 
(p. 130.) ; : 

Dre FanRTEN DER GOEBEN im Mittel- 
meer. Von Lt. zur See Kraus. DIE 
FAHRTEN DER BreEsLAU im Schwarzen 
Meer. Von Oberlt. = ae Donitz. 
Berlin : Ullstein. 2m. (p. 43.) 

THe DARDANELLES. a Major- -Gen. 
Sir C. E. Callwell. xv+361 pp. Con- 
stable. 188, (p. 724.) 

Tue Battie or JuTuanp. By Com- 
mander C, Bellairs, M.P. xv+312 pp. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 128. (p. 115.) 

Tanks, 1914-1918. 3y Lieut.-Col. 
Sir A. G. Stern. hr pp. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. (p. 44.) 

Tue Great War IN we Arr. By E. 
Middleton. Intro. by Lord Montagu 
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of Beaulieu. Vols. I. and II. xv+240 
pp-, xi+240 pp. Waverley Book Co. 
0s. per set of four vols. (p. 77.) 

Ems Jane iN Der REICHSKANZLEI. 
Erinnerungen an_ die Kanzlerschaft 
meines Vaters. Von Karl Graf von 
Hertling. Berlin : Herdersche Verlags- 
handlung. 12m. (p. 58.) 

Die Devtscue KreicriHRune und 
das Volkerrecht. Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage des Kriegsministeriums und 
der Obersten Heeresleitung. Berlin : 
Mittler. 2m. (p. 3.) 

British CAMPAIGNS IN AFRICA AND 
THE Paciric, 1914-1918. By E. Dane. 
xv+215 pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 
78. 6d. (p. 728.) 

Tue Press in Wartime. By Sir Ed- 
ws Cook. a pp. Macmillan. 

- 6d. (p. 115.) 

San AND InprREct Costs of the 
Great World War. By E. L. Bogart. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press. (p. 


74. 

-_ or Prace between the Allied 
and Associated Powers and Germany. 
(With — and signatures in fac- 
simile.) 9d. i. M. Stationery 
Office. 

TREATY OF PEAcE between the Allied 
and Associated Powers and Austria, 
together with the Protocol and Declara- 
tions annexed thereto, signed at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, 10th September, 1919 
(with map). “Treaty Series. No. ll 
(1919). Cmd. 400. ‘1s. 10d. 

Le TRaITE DE VERSAILLES de 28 Juin, 
1919 : ]’Allemagne et l'Europe. Par G. 
Hanotaux. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 12/. 
(p. 775.) 

THe Economic CoNSEQUENCES of the 
Peace. By J. M. Keynes, C.B. vii+279 
pp- Macmillan. 8s. 6d. (p. 27.) 

THe GerMaAN Constitution. 7d. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 

LeaGues or Nations. Ancient, Medie- 
val, and Modern. By Elizabeth York. 
vii+337 pp. Swarthmore Press. 8s. 6d. 

A Hanpsook or THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations. By Sir Geoffrey Butler. In- 
troduction by Lord Robert Cecil. xl+ 
80. Longmans. 5s. n. (p. 780.) (Zdue. 
Suppl., p. 49.) 

‘HE LeaGuE or Nations. By the Rt, 
Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bt. xv+ 
251 pp. Stevens. 10s. (p. 39.) 

THe Nations AND THE Leacuz. By 
Representative Writers. Introductory 
Chapter by Sir G. Paish. 263 pp 
Fisher Unwin. 78. 6d. (p. 131.) 

Tue RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LEAGUE. 
By Eustace Percy. 319 pp. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 68. n. (p. 780.) 

Tue Fiast Year or tHe CzEcHo- 
Sovak Repvusuic. By A. Broz. Preface 
by H. M. Hyndman. 80 pp. Twentieth 
Cent. Press. le. 
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Tuer New Germany. By G. Young. 
xiii+333 pp. Constable. 8s. (p. 131.) 

La Rvusste et L’Evrorpe. Par G. 
Alexinsky. Paris: Flammarion. 3.50. 
(p. 26.) 

Lining. Par M. A. Landau-Aldanov. 
Paris : Povolozky. 67.50. (p. 774.) 

Tue Srarz and RevotvuTion. By 
V. I. Ulianov (Lenin). George Allen 
and Unwin. 3s. n. (p. 26.) 
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Tue DICTATORSHIP OF THE Pko- 
LETARIAT. By K. Kautsky. Trans. by 
H. J. Stenning. ix+149 a Nationel 
Labour Press. 2s. 6d. (p. 43.) 

Some PERSoNAL IMPRESSIONS. By 
Take Jonescu. Intro. by Viscount 
Bryce, O.M. x+264 pp. Nisbet. 9s, 
(p. 704.) 

THe Repvustic or Liperm. By 
R. C. F. Maugham. 299 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 188. (p. 132.) 


LOCAL HISTORY. 


Tue Srones aNnpD Story oF JESus 
CuapreL, CamBRipGE. By Iris and Gerda 
Morgan. xvi+378. Bowes and Bowes. 
21s. (p. 31.) 

Tue Rep Recister or Krna’s Lynn. 
Transcr. by R. F. Isaacson. Ed. by Hol- 
combe Ingleby. Vol. I. xxiii+284 pp. 
Thew and Son. (p. 560.) 

History oF THE WoRrsHIPFUL Com. 
PaNy oF Gtazrers of the City of 
London. By C. H. -_°% 7 a 
by P. W. B. Tap , 

“Mippiesex in Britieh nema, and 
Saxon Times. By Montagu Sharpe. 
xvii+182 pp. Bell. 12s. 6d. (p. 62.) 

Westminster. By H. F. Westlake. 
(English Towns Series.) 124 pp. 
S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d 

STAFFORDSHIRE PARLIAMENTARY His- 
tory. By J. C. Wedgwood. Vol. I. 
(1213-1603). lvi+464 pp. Harrison. 

. 546.) 

Wrincuester CaTHEDRAL. Its Monu- 


ments and Memorials. By J. 7 han, 
Selwyn and Blount. 10s. 6d. p. 7.) 

Tue York MeERrcERS and wecchtat 
Adventurers, 1356-1917. Ed. Maud 
Sellers (Surtees Society.) (p. 588.) 

THe Srory oF THE BaRony oF 
Gorsats. By J. Ord. 117 pp. A. 
Gardner. 38. 6d. 

Tue MONASTERY OF THE an ee 
and the Palace of Holyrood House. 

J. Harrison, xi+274 pp. aj 
25s. (p. 736.) 

Tue Book or tHe Lews. The Story 
of a Hebridean Isle. By W 
Mackenzie. Foreword by the Right 
Hon. Ian Macpherson, P.C. xix+278 
pp. A. Gardner. 128. 6d. (p. 510.) 

Le Cuateav pe Pav. Par Raymond 
Ritter. Paris : Champion. 12/. (p. 69). 

A Bricr DEscRIPTION oF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM. By G. Jeffery, 
F.S.A. xii+233 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 10s. 6d. n. (p. 706.) 


C. BF. 








